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New Facts on Fringes 


DESPITE THE paucity of information on 
exact costs to industry of various forms of 
extra-wage compensation or _ so-called 
“fringe” benefits, one fact has been clear: 
Costs have spiraled upward steadily since 
World War II. In fact, industry’s out-of- 
pocket expenses for various types of bene- 
fits are such that the term “fringe” is 
something of an anachronism from the 
time when employee benefits did indeed 
represent a marginal addition to the wage 
bill. 

Far from marginal, however, is the 
average annual cost figure of $720 per 
employee which emerges from a new sur- 
vey by the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, based upon the experience of 940 
representative companies in 1953. This 
figure is $76 higher than the average re- 
ported in a similar study two years ago. 
More than 97 per cent of the companies 
are supporting employee insurance pro- 
grams in whole or in part, with payments 
averaging 1.8 per cent of payroll. Pay- 
ments for pensions were reported by 81 
per cent of the companies, with payments 
averaging 4.7 per cent of the payroll. 

Fringe payments varied widely among 
the 940 reporting companies, ranging from 
less than 5 per cent to more than 55 per 
cent of payroll. The average payment 
was 19.2 per cent of payroll, or 34.6 cents 
per payroll hour. 

By industries, the average payment 
ranged from 14.3 per cent for pulp, paper, 
lumber and furniture to 28.7 per cent for 
banks, finance and trust companies. In 
a majority of industries, fringe payments 
were higher than average in the largest 
companies and lower than average in the 
smallest companies. 

Fringe payments for 130 companies in- 
creased from 15.2 per cent of payroll in 
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1947 to 16.9 per cent in 1949 for the same 
companies, reaching 19.1 per cent in 1951 
and 20.2 per cent in 1953. 

Though steadily growing in importance, 
the cost of fringe payments has been 
neglected in both government and private 
wage statistics until quite recently. How- 
ever, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
cooperation with the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, is now conducting a 
pilot study of supplementary employee re- 
muneration in manufacturing which 
should yield more comprehensive data 
than has heretofore been available. 

It is not yet possible, for example, to 
calculate the total cost of fringe benefits 
to business. Based on the data which is 
thus far available, however, the Chamber 
of Commerce has estimated that the total 
figure may well run as high as $20 to $25 
billion a year. 


Executive Development: 
A Two-Way Street 


SOME company programs of executive de- 
velopment have become proceduralized to 
the point where they over-emphasize the 
company’s role in training men and ne- 
glect to consider what the men can do to 
develop themselves. This result, obviously, 
is far from management’s intentions. 
Nevertheless, as one expert in the field 
recently observed, lack of emphasis on 
self-development gives the programs “a 
spoon-fed and paternalistic flavor that 
may be in line with the cradle-to-grave 
security trends of our times but is cer- 
tainly at with the way business 
leaders have developed in the past.’’* 
Few would argue the point that the 
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* Robert K. Stolz in “Getting Back to Fundamentals 
in Executive Development,’”” Prrsonnet, May, 
1954. 





underlying purpose of executive develop- 
ment programs is to provide the atmos- 
phere, the opportunity, and the means 
for potential managers to develop them- 
selves—that the most undesirable fea- 
tures of cradle-to-grave security may well 
have their counterparts in what might be 
termed the ‘“prep-school-to-presidency” 
approach to executive development. 

In a recent survey of 250 top executives, 
each of whom had risen within the last 
three years from the middle management 
ranks, James S. Massie of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company found that 
95 per cent had undertaken some form of 
self-improvement in the last five years 
and all had future plans for such pro- 
grams. The average executive in this 
study was a man of 45, affiliated with 
his present company for approximately 
six years. Reporting these findings at a 
recent conference of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Massie 
urged that top management recognize this 
as evidence that top-management candi- 
dates are giving conscious thought to their 
own developmental needs and that such 
initiative should be actively encouraged. 

His study also furnished some _indi- 
cation of the areas in which the executives 
felt they most needed “polish.” For ex- 
ample, some 60 per cent indicated they 
needed assistance in encouraging staff 
teamwork; 65 per cent admitted having 
poor memories; 50 per cent wanted pol- 
ishing on their conference leadershi: 
techniques; 50 per cent also indicated that 
they wanted more knowledge of business 
economics, finance and a better under- 
standing of business organization and 
policies. 

Specific training needs must of course 
be determined on an individual basis. And 
companies that have “thrown the ball” to 
the trainees themselves, encouraging them 
to search out their own weak spots and 
become articulate about their needs, have 
been better able to focus training and de- 
velopment on the areas where it will do 
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the most good. Aside from its obvious 
practical values, this approach helps put 
the program on the right footing since it 
serves to emphasize the fundamental pur- 
pose of executive development—which, in 
the words of one company president is 
“to produce more ‘self-made’ men with 
less waste motion than would otherwise 
be possible.” 


Briefing the Supervisor 
On Employee Benefits 


WHILE IT’S customary to remove the price 
tag before presenting a gift, it’s only 
human to hope that the recipient, though 
ignorant of its cost, will not underestimate 
its value. By the same token, when a com- 
pany decides to make a major investment 
in an employee benefit plan, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that workers will 
realize the personal value to them of 
the benefits they are getting. 

Frequently, however, they do not. Un- 
aware of the costs the company is shoul- 
dering in order to provide benefits, they 
often are equally vague about the pro- 
visions of the plan and how they will 
apply in actual practice. This is partic- 
ularly true in the case of the more 
“complex” types of benefit plans—of 
which pensions are possibly the least 
readily understood. 

When Dun & Bradstreet found that the 
liberalization of its employee pension plan, 
which is financed entirely by the company, 
would cost well over $1 million a year, 
it was decided that an investment of this 
magnitude warranted special efforts to 
make certain that employees clearly un- 
derstood what the company was buying 
for them in the way of future financial 
security. This, it was reasoned could not 
be accomplished solely through the use 
of explanatory literature. Clearly, the 
most potent single medium of education 
was the supervisor. The task ahead, then, 
was a twofold one: to make certain that 
every supervisor and department manager 
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was fully versed in the details of the plan 
and to impart to these managers a spirit 
of enthusiasm for the plan which would 
naturally convey itself to present and 
prospective employees. 

Accordingly, every supervisor and de- 
partment manager in Dun & Bradstreet’s 
139 offices was invited to attend a special 
conference (held in small groups so as to 
encourage active participation), under the 
direction of specially trained discussion 
leaders who were expert in all the work- 
ings of the plan. The group leaders’ pre- 
sentations were built about a standard 
Conference Leader’s Guide, prepared by 
the General Personnel Department to 
insure that the presentations were uni- 
form in their approach, that they covered 
all the important points of information 
and stated the advantages of the program 
in persuasive—and often dramatic— 
terms. The conferences were designed 
not only to give but to elicit information, 
tapping the supervisors’ ideas about staff 
members’ probable reactions to various 
aspects of the program. The conference 
outline used for this purpose is an ex- 
cei. nt example of the kind of guide that 
can be nted to group discussion of 
various typ: benefits—not necessarily 
pension plans. 

Prior to these conferences, supervisors 
received advance copies of the special em- 
ployee booklet on the group retirement 
plan so that they could “bone up” on it 
and use the conference discussion period 
to clarify any of their own questions. This, 
incidentally, is an exceptionally well writ- 
ten and attractively illustrated booklet— 
reflecting the same quality of thinking 
and care that has gone into the entire 
project. One feature, for example, is a 
worksheet with simple step-by-step direc 
tions to help the employee estimate his 
own retirement income (which, taken with 
social security, amounts to well over 50 
per cent of final earnings for almost all 
employees with 30 credited service years). 
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At the close of each orientation meet- 
ing, conference leaders completed a report 
in which they listed any conferees’ ques- 
tions which they themselves felt unable 
to answer adequately or with complete 
authority. These questions were then 
analyzed and answered by the General 
Personnel Department, and a complete set 
of the questions and answers was sub- 
sequently distributed in mimeographed 
form to each conferee. Discussion leaders 
also made a record of all suggestions 
developed in the course of the conferences. 
This information will be used to help 
guide management in future communica- 
tions with regard to employee benefits. 

Copies of the booklet describing the 
group retirement plan are available to 
interested readers of PERSONNEL. A lim- 
ited number of the conference leaders’ 
outlines have also been set aside and 
should be specifically requested if de- 
sired. Address requests to T. P. Hendrick, 
General Personnel Manager, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., P.O. Box 803, Church St. 
Annex, New York 8, N. Y. 


“Retirement Is What You Make It!” 


JUST AS satisfactions on the job stem 
from many sources other than the weekly 
pay envelope, the requirements for a 
happy retirement go beyond mere pro- 
vision for a monthly pension check—im- 
portant as it may be. Recognition of this 
fact has brought a new emphasis on com- 
pany programs for retirement planning: 
While the economic aspects of retirement 
continue to receive first attention, the 
psychological needs of the older worker 
are increasingly being taken into account. 

One company which has given sym- 
pathetic consideration to the question is 
Thompson Products, Inc. of Cleveland, a 
manufacturer of automotive, aircraft and 
industrial parts. Fully aware of the diffi- 
culties a worker faces if he retires “cold” 





—the heavy burden of idle hours and iso- 
lation awaiting him if realistic plans for 
a new life have not been made—the com- 
pany recently embarked on a broad pro- 
gram of retirement education for workers 
over 55. The philosophy behind the pro- 
gram is summed up by J. C. Nichols, 
Staff Director, Company Pensions, as 
follows: 
Vast sums of money are being put into 
company pensions, but unless this 
money is translated into human values 
in the lives of people, it may prove to 
be a poor investment. To do this, it 
is necessary to start workers thinking 
of the over-all problems of retirement 
while they are still on the job. 
As a means of encouraging its workers 
to start thinking and planning ahead for 
their later years, Thompson Products has 
mailed all employees a specially prepared 
booklet, Retirement Is What You Make 
It! Written in an informal and highly 
readable style and attractively illustrated, 
this guide points out the importance of 
looking ahead to the realities of retire- 
ment and not simply dismissing it as “a 
time when there are no more alarm 
clocks, no more hurried breakfasts and no 
need to rush to work.” The booklet pre- 
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sents detailed information about federal 
social security benefits and the company’s 
own retirement plan. It also discusses the 
importance of personal savings, paid-up 
insurance, and home ownership as an 
“inflation hedge” and a source of personal 
satisfaction. It counsels, too, against un- 
wise investments or hasty ventures into 
the proverbial ‘chicken farm.” And, 
finally, it attempts to dispel the common 
notion that an easy life should be the 
primary goal in one’s later years. (For 
interested readers of PERSONNEL, single 
copies of this booklet are available 
upon request to J. C. Nichols, Staff Direc- 
tor, Company Pensions, Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 23555 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
17, Ohio.) 

As the program at Thompson Products 
evolves, it will include personal inter- 
views with supervisors at the age of 60 
and again at retirement time; film-strip 
presentations on retirement planning; and 
a 10-step pre-retirement orientation pro- 
gram, emphasizing that the dominant 
need in old age is not only to have enough 
money to live on but to be useful and 
busy, to be in contact with people, and 
to “belong.” 





lication. 





AMA‘S DIRECTORY OF LOCAL PERSONNEL GROUPS 


TO COMPLY WITH REQUESTS from AMA members for up-to-date information about 
local personnel and industrial relations associations throughout the country, the 
Association is revising and expanding its “Directory of Local Personnel Groups” 
(last published in the November, 1953, issue of PERSONNEL) 
Such groups as have not been directly solicite for information are 
urged to cooperate by sending their names, addresses, lists of officers, and any 
available descriptive material on their functions, activities, and publications to 
AMA headquarters. It would also be appreciated if bulletins, press releases, and 
other material issued by local associations were sent regularly to AMA. All 
material should be addressed to the Editor, American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


for early pub- 











... While there is little cause for alarm about the 
fundamental loyalty of the industrial supervisor, 
there is less reason for complacency about his 
attitude toward his job in management. Findings 
of this survey—one of the most comprehensive of 
its kind ever undertaken—bring four key problem 
areas into sharp focus. 


The Supervisor Assesses 
His Job in Management 
Highlights of a Nation-Wide Survey 


JAMES H. MULLEN 


School of Business and Public Administration 


Temple University 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. Some of the most press- 
ing human problems of the modern in- 
dustrial community have been created out 
of the stratification of management and 
the lengthening of the chain of command 
from policy makers to policy executors. 
The close proximity and personal rapport 
between workers and _ policy-making 
groups which so often characterized 
small business operations in the past has 
given way to a physically remote and 
impersonal relationship between these 
groups. As a result, an _ increasingly 
heavy responsibility for the interpreta- 
tion and execution of industrial policy 
has been placed upon the shoulders of 
the supervisory groups closest to the 
rank-and-file workers—particularly upon 
the first-line supervisor, the industrial 
foreman. It is this latter group, more than 
any other, which is today responsible 


NOTE: 


for presenting and interpreting top man- 
agement attitudes and policies to the 
American worker. 

The increasing importance of the in- 
dustrial supervisor in the changing or- 
ganization and structure of American 
industry has frequently been unappre- 
ciated, however. In the process of change, 
the role of the foreman was very often 
overlooked or taken for granted. Thus, 
with the growing scale of industrial oper- 
ations and the increasing number of 
supervisory levels between top manage- 
ment and the rank and file, the foreman 
found himself, as well as those under his 
immediate supervision, largly isolated 
from those who formulated the policies 
and plars that he and his subordinates 
were primarily responsible for effectuat- 
ing. 

These changing relationships within the 
management organization were not with- 


The data on which the article is based were gathered as part of the research for a 


doctoral dissertation in the Graduate Group in Economics of the University of Pennsylvania. 


—J.H.M. 
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out important effects on the attitudes and 
opinions of foremen and other groups of 
industrial supervisors. The possibility of 
the ultimate alienation of the first-line 
supervisor from his superiors became 
more credible during and immediately 
after World War II with the organization 
of foremen’s unions and the joining of 
rank-and-file unions by foremen in many 
plants. 

However, with the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which excluded foremen 
from the protection of the law in any 
attempt to organize, the likelihood of 
wholesale defection of first-line supervi- 
sors to the ranks of organized labor has 
today become more remote. 

The tremendous outpouring of litera- 
ture in recent years dealing with the 
foreman, his problems, and his place in 
industry, is abundant evidence, notwith- 
standing, of the fact that top management 
continues to be apprehensive for the 
loyalty of its first-line supervisory group. 
Many believe that this apprehension on 
the part of top management is a healthy 
sign—that it indicates a realistic state 
of mind which acknowledges the fact that 
there are problems the foreman must face 
which are peculiar to his position and are 
not shared by other members of manage- 
ment. This uneasiness belies the superfi- 
cial optimism of the business executive 
who conceives all his subordinate super- 
visors to be members of “one big happy 
management family.” It recognizes the 
problems engendered by the distance 
separating top management from the 
foreman in the large-scale business or- 
ganization. 


Grasping at Straws? 

While growing awareness of the exist- 
ence of the “foreman problem” is a 
reassuring sign, it does not follow that 
companies will necessarily develop ade- 


quate methods for dealing with it or that 
they will even arrive at an accurate 
diagnosis of the real nature of the prob- 
lem. All too easily company manage- 
ments succumb to the very human tend- 
ency to grasp at some technique or 
program which promises a quick solution 
to the problem, or to experiment with one 
technique and then another in the hope 
that the law of averages will finally pro- 
duce a remedy. It is obviously danger- 
ous, however, to take remedial action 
of any kind without knowing the exact 
nature of the problem, how serious it is, 
and what aspects are most pressing. 
When it comes to knowing what their 
supervisors are thinking, business execu- 
tives often take false comfort in the fact 
that supervisors are free to discuss their 
opinions and attitudes openly with their 
superiors. It is assumed that foremen 
and other supervisory personnel will un- 
burden themselves fully and frankly to 
their immediate superiors and that these 
supervisors will pass the information up 
the line without change or qualification 
whenever it appears evident that top man- 
agement should be apprised of the in- 
formation. In _ reality, however, 
assumption is often unfounded. 
Equally dangerous is another common 
assumption—that the opinions and _atti- 
tudes which are articulated by a minority 
of any group are representative of the 
thinking of the inarticulate majority. 


this 


Why An Attitude Survey? 


In recent years, the use of the attitude 
survey has increased considerably in 
American industry because its anonymity 
and wide coverage are more conducive to 
obtaining full, frank, and representative 
expression of attitude and opinions than 
any other techniques or programs devel- 
oped thus far. While attitude surveys 
certainly cannot be looked upon as a 
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panacea for all industrial relations prob- 
lems or any kind of substitute for day- 
to-day communication, they nevertheless 
provide a helpful basis for studying some 
of the industrial relations problems in- 
volving supervisory personnel. 

For specific information about super- 
visory attitudes within any given com- 
pany, there is no substitute for a tailor- 
made attitude survey. In recent years, 
a growing number of companies have 
instituted such surveys and have found 
them of inestimable value, particularly 
when repeated periodically, in determin- 
ing the nature of supervisory attitudes 
and the direction in which those attitudes 
were moving over the years. One difficulty 
has remained in interpreting the results 
of these attitude surveys, however. It 
centers about the question, “How do the 
attitudes of foremen and supervisors in 
our company compare with those of fore- 
men and supervisors in other companies 


in the local labor market, in the region, 
in the industry, or throughout the coun- 
try?” This understandable interest in 
knowing how the company’s position 


compares with others has remained 
largely unsatisfied to date because of the 
paucity of published information on the 
attitudes of foremen and _ supervisors 
taken from a large regional or national 
study. The results of a comprehensive 
study are of interest for a second reason: 
Many companies are disinclined to under- 
take their own attitude surveys for rea- 
sons of economy or other considerations. 
Information on supervisory attitudes, 
drawn from a large nationwide cross 
section of supervisors is better than no 
information at all and may well serve as 
a starting point, in 
further study. 


some cases, for 


The Survey Design 


The National Council of Industrial 
Management Clubs sought to fulfill this 
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very great need when it undertook, in 
conjunction with the author, a survey 
of its membership. The NCIMC recog- 
nized that the rather unique nature of 
its organization, composed as it is of 
over 140 foremen’s and supervisors’ 
clubs which draw their membership from 
a widely diversified group of industries 
in 32 different states, made it an ideal 
organization from which to obtain a 
widely representative measure of super- 
visory attitudes in American industry. 
The sample for the present study was 
obtained from questionnaires adminis- 
tered to 1,602 industrial supervisors in 
11 major labor market areas in New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic, Southern, Mid- 
western, and Far Western regions. Of 
this group, approximately 50 per cent 
were foremen or first-line supervisors; 
the remainder was comprised chiefly of 
general foremen, assistant superinten- 
dents, and some persons in staff posi- 
tions. The results of the survey were 
broken down on the basis of supervisory 
rank, earnings, seniority, education, and 
a number of other variables. An oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded to contrast the 
attitudes of foremen with those of higher- 
ranking supervisory personnel as well as 
those in various pay categories, etc. The 
purpose of this article is to report some 
of the highlights of the survey findings. 


Summary of Findings 


While it is true that the results of this 
survey, when viewed as a composite, leave 
a predominantly positive impression, the 
findings indicate a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction on the part of indus- 
trial supervisors with important aspects 
of their jobs—their pay, their treatment 
by management, and their role in indus- 
trial relations. The results show that 
supervisors as a group may be loyal to 
their companies and management and at 
the same time be acutely aware of the 
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deficiencies existing within their organi- 
zation. The findings, therefore, should 
give no cause for alarm about the fun- 
damental loyalty and allegiance of indus- 
trial supervisors; there are no indications 
of the sort of “class consciousness” 
which might precipitate wholesale union- 
ization of supervisory groups. 

On the other hand, the results give 
little comfort to those business executives 
who feel that there are no supervisory 
problems and that foremen and other 
industrial supervisors are just part of 
“one big happy management family.” 
On the contrary, the results give top man- 
agement cause for continued concern 
about the maintenance of closer relation- 
ships between various levels of the man- 
agement organization, for keeping man- 
agement personnel down the line in- 
formed about what is going on at the top, 
and for getting more information on the 
problems confronting industrial super- 
visors. The findings also point up the 
need for encouraging greater participa- 
tion in management functions on the part 
of foremen and other supervisors, and 
for paying closer attention to the super- 
visory pay—and particularly to the main- 
tenance of adequate differentials between 
foremen and the rank and file. 


SURVEY RESULTS: 
POSITIVE FINDINGS 


Several questions in the survey dealt 
with the general attitude of the supervi- 
sor toward the company or toward the 
company management as a whole. These 
included one question which asked the 
supervisor to give his opinion of the 
over-all management of the company, one 
which attempted to measure the degree of 
pride which he felt in bei ig identified 
with his company, and one which sought 
his opinion concerning the genuineness of 
the company’s interest in its employees. 
The results of the questions dealing with 
these broader aspects of supervisory atti- 


tude were all uniformly good. In none of 
these questions did less than 60 per cent 
of the respondents express positive atti- 
tudes and in one (Supervisor’s Desire 
to be Identified with his Company) 88 
per cent of the survey group responded 
favorably. 

In another question which dealt with 
the supervisor’s opinion of the fairness 
of his company’s employee relations poli- 
cies, 89 per cent of the respondents 
answered that their companies were either 
“generally fair” or “consistently fair.” 


Attitudes Toward Superiors 


One section of the survey dealt with 
the supervisor’s relationship to his su- 
perior. The answers to a number of the 
questions in this section revealed import- 
ant differences with “the boss” and with 
his way of handling relations with his 
subordinates, but over 70 per cent of 
the supervisors were of the opinion that 
their superior performed his job in a 
satisfactory manner. Despite the frequent 
allegations of favoritism 
within company organizations, 85 per 
cent of the supervisors responded that 
their superior ‘almost never’ or “usual- 
ly” did not play favorites with persons 
under his supervision. A similarly high 
percentage of respondents indicated that 
when they went to their superior with a 
problem related to the job, he was “al- 
ways” 


politics and 


or “usually” willing to discuss it 
with them. They also indicated that they 
were satisfied for the most part with the 
way management supported them when 
they had to make a decision or take a 
stand on some issue involving their rela- 
tions with their subordinates. 


Attitudes Toward the Job 


Another group of questions dealt with 
the supervisor’s attitude toward various 
phases of his job. Again, there was con- 
siderable criticism of important aspects 


of the industrial supervisor’s job, but 
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nonetheless, results showed that the large 
majority of supervisors liked their jobs. 
They indicated that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities entailed in their jobs made 
use, for the most part, of the knowledge 
and experience they had gained in their 
years as supervisors. 

Continuing in the positive vein, the 
results of the survey show that the su- 
pervisors surveyed were satisfied with 
their associates and fellow-workers and 
considered them to be a good group with 
whom to work. They also considered their 
physical working conditions satisfactory 
for the most part. 


Economic Views 


A second part of the survey contained 
a number of questions which dealt with 
economic issues of current importance. 
While there were a number of noteworthy 
departures from what might be con- 
sidered traditional attitudes of business 
men on the role of business and govern- 
ment in the American economic system, 
the response to this group of questions 
gives little comfort to those who claim 
that the ideological war between capital- 
ism and social-collectivism is being lost in 
industry today. In fact, one might well 
conclude from the results of this par- 
ticular survey that such claims, at least 
as they relate to supervisory personnel, 
are figments of the imagination. 

The preference of industrial super- 
visors for the present capitalistic organi- 
zation of industry is illustrated by the 
replies to one question which asked the 
supervisor to estimate what share of in- 
come would go to workers under govern- 
ment ownership. Seventy per cent be- 
lieved the share going to workers would 
decrease—to a considerable degree, in 
the opinion of some. Twenty-one per cent 
thought it would remain about the same, 
while only 9 per cent were of the opinion 
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that the share going to the workers would 
increase. While there is a fairly large 
minority (30 per cent) who do not show 
a strong preference for the capitalistic 
system, less than 10 per cent foresee any 
improvement in increasing government 
control of private capital. 

The responses to other questions 
showed that a substantial majority were 
also opposed to increased government 
control of industry in periods of high 
unemployment, and that a great majority 
considered the Taft-Hartley Law to have 
been more helpful than harmful in its 
effect on industrial relations. 

A number of questions dealt with the 
effects of the present economic system on 
American workers. The results showed 
that: 


a. The large majority believed that the 
workers were getting a fair share of 


company income in relation to the 
stockholders’ share. 


. The majority believed that the pay 

of the top executives in their com- 
panies was fair in relation to their 
duties and responsibilities. 


c. The vast majority were of the opin- 
ion that living standards had in- 
creased considerably over the years 
and that technological progress was 
more beneficial than harmful to 
workers in the long run. 

. The majority considered the chances 
for advancement to be better today 
than they were 30 years ago. 


SURVEY RESULTS: 
NEGATIVE FINDINGS 


Turning now to the negative findings 
that emerged from the survey, it becomes 
quite clear that management’s relation- 
ship with its industrial supervisors still 
leaves a great deal to be desired. In 
view of the attitudes expressed in the 
foregoing section of this article, it would 
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be difficult to maintain that the sample 
of supervisors covered in this survey 
represented only the most critical or radi- 
cal elements among the industrial super- 
visor group in this country. For this 
same group of supervisors who express 
loyalty and pride in their companies, 
who like their jobs, and who believe in 
the benefits of American capitalistic en- 
terprise also express coniderable dissatis- 
faction with a number of important 
phases of their jobs. It would be folly 
to accept the favorable aspects of the 
survey results without giving equal atten- 
tion to the negative aspects. 

In interpreting the results of an atti- 
tude survey such as this, it is difficult to 
establish some arbitrary cutoff point and 
say that any percentage of negative re- 
plies over and above this particular figure 
should be regarded as serious. Common 
sense would suggest, however, that the 
existence of critical or negative attitudes 
on the part of as much as 20 per cent of 
the group surveyed would be indicative 
of considerable dissatisfaction. Where the 
proportion of negative attitudes climbs 
as high as 30 per cent, the situation can 
well be regarded as serious. In all the 
subject areas reviewed in the following 
paragraphs, the percentage of negative 
attitudes exceeds 20 per cent and, in the 
majority, this proportion is above 30 
per cent; in a few the percentage of nega- 
tive replies is higher than 40 per cent. 
Thus they all indicate the existence of 
problems which should be of serious con- 
cern to management. 


Four Problem Areas 


A review of the survey questions which 
elicited highly negative responses indi- 
cates that the supervisors’ critical atti- 
tudes tend to center about certain fairly 
clearly defined subject areas. These relate 
to: (1) the industrial communication 
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process, (2) supervisory participation in 
management functions, (3) supervisory 
pay, and (4) supervisory identification 
with the management group. In the dis- 
cussion which follows, individual ques- 
tions will be considered under 


headings. 


these 


A. Communication 


Replies to the group of questions deal- 
ing with the communication process re- 
veal the existence of a real problem, not 
only with regard to the communication of 
facts concerning the job but also with 
regard to more personal aspects of com- 
munication between the supervisor and 
his superior. 


Communication of Company Policies 


The problem of proper communication 
of company policies was stated in the 
following question. 

Whenever I am faced with a problem 
which requires the application of com- 
pany policy: 

Per Cent Replying 


All Supv. Foremen 
I am always certain what the 
company policy is 
I usually know what the com 
many policy is 
I as likely 
right on 


s 


to be wrong 
what company policy 


as 


can seldom be sure 

company policy is 
I can 
the 


what 


never be sure what 


mpany policy is 

The answers to this question reflect a 
real failure in the communication proc- 
ess. This becomes particularly true if the 
neutral response (c) is included. Even 
though the statement is technically “neu- 
tral,” most executives would agree that 
a situation where one is “as likely to be 
wrong as right on what company policy 
is,” is essentially an unsatisfactory one. 
Twenty per cent of the entire survey 
group and 22 per cent of the foremen 
indicate that they are frequently at a 
loss to know which company policy is 
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applicable to a given situation. Only 18 
per cent of the whole survey group and 
13 per cent of the foremen are always 
certain what the company policy is. This 
may largely be due to a failure of 
the communication process, but it is 
also probably due, in some part at least, 
to an absence of explicit policy pro- 
nouncements. The implications, in either 
case, are serious. Companies that have 
issued written policy statements to all 
supervisors should not be too ready to 
believe that other companies may have 
poorly understood policies but “it can’t 
happen here.” They should first find out 
how complete their supervisors’ knowl- 
edge of company policy really is and how 
well they understand the application of 
those policies which have been circulated 
to them. 

Another with the 
communication of company policies and 


question dealing 


procedures to supervisors yielded similar- 
ly disturbing results. 

When important changes are made in 
company procedures and policies, I learn 


about them: 


Per Cent Answering 


All Supv. Foremen 

Promptly through established 
lines of 
b. Not always promptly but 
through established 
communication 37 


communication - 3 7 
lines 


c. From other supervisors 


members ; i 26 
non-supervisory 

10 
The results of this question suggest a 
considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
with the way in which companies handle 
the communication of important policy 
matters. cent of the foremen 
group indicated that they were usually 
informed of changes in company policies 


Ten per 


and procedures by non-supervisory em- 
ployees, and 26 per cent signified that 
they were usually informed by super- 
visors and staff members outside of es- 
tablished An- 


lines of communication. 
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other 37 per cent indicated that, while 
they were usually informed through es- 
tablished lines of communication, they 
were not always informed promptly. Only 
33 per cent of the entire group and 27 
per cent of the foremen reported that 
such information was communicated to 
them promptly and through established 
lines of communication. 

Thus 36 per cent of the first-line su- 
pervisors responded negatively to this 
question. This percentage, incidentally, is 
considerably higher than the average for 
the entire group, which was 28 per cent 
negative. It suggests that the communi- 
cation process deteriorates progressively 
as it moves farther down the line from 
the policy makers. Thus, communica- 
tion within the management organization 
is poorest at the foreman’s level—where 
the need is the greatest. It is no small 
wonder, therefore, that first-line super- 
visors frequently feel abandoned—under 
greater pressures to produce answers 
than are managers at other levels of the 
organization, but without any assurance 
that they have the knowledge required 
to give satisfactory answers. 


Knowledge of Job Status 


Two questions dealt with another facet 
of the communications process—the re- 


sponsibility of the upper-level supervisor 
to communicate adequately to his subor- 
dinate supervisors about their job per- 


formance. The first question concerns 


knowledge of job status. 
When it comes to knowing how I am 
doing on my job: 


Per Cent Answering 


loing ihltakea'e 
am kept fully 
now I stand 
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The percentage of negative responses 
for this question is among the highest 
for any question in the survey. Fully 
40 per cent of the first-line supervisors 
and 36 per cent of the entire survey 
group indicate that they are not ade- 
quately informed as to their status and 
progress on the job. The gravity of the 
situation even more obvious 
when one considers that an additional 
40 per cent said they are only occasion- 
ally told how they are doing. Within 
the context of this question, such a re- 
sponse can be considered as an essen- 
tionally The fact 
that as many as 80 per cent of the su- 
pervisors surveyed are not being kept 
adequately informed about their job per- 
formance is symptomatic of a very seri- 
ous failure in the relationships within 
the management organization. Though 
the extent of dissatisfaction seems some- 


becomes 


unsatisfactory one. 


what higher among foremen than among 
higher-level supervisors, over-all results 
indicate that the difficulty is by no means 
confined to lower levels of supervision. 

In connection with this question one 
of the most frequently repeated written 
comments was a plea for a formalized 
system of periodic review which would 
require the supervisor’s superior to dis- 
cuss, face to face with his subordinate, 
the latter’s performance on the job. The 
evidence indicate that when 
this supervisory function is left to chance, 
it is frequently performed inadequately 
or not at all. 


seems to 


Little Praise for Work Well Done 


The second question, which was closel) 
related to the previous one, dealt with an 
age-old problem of human relations. The 
results do not suggest that time has miti- 
gated the problem. 

When I doa particularly good job, my 
superior lets me know that he has ob- 
served it: 
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Per Cent Answering 
All Supv. Foremen 
Never : 10 
Seldom 
About half the time 
Usually 
Always 


The seriousness of this problem is re- 
flected in the fact that 34 per cent of the 
first-line foremen, and 29 per cent of the 
entire survey group, signified that they 
were seldom or never told when they had 
done a good job. 

From the results, it appears that the 


failure of management personnel to 
praise their 


a good job 


subordinates when they do 
is a rather universal weak- 
ness. The fact that this failure is not 
confined to industrial management per- 
sonnel, but is a common one in all walks 
of life, does not alter the gravity of the 
situation. The importance of praising 
one’s fellow-workers and one’s subordi- 
nates has been stressed so much in the 
literature of human relations that it has 
become a And yet the truth 
behind this commonplace is obvious. 
It lends credence to William H. Whyte’s 
contention! that bad communications 
within the management organization are 
in great part due to the preoccupation of 
each supervisor with his own immediate 
superior. 


bromide. 


In his eagerness to please his own boss, 
his attention becomes so “upward ori- 
ented” that he becomes almost oblivious 
to the good work of his own subordi- 
nates, or he tends to take it for granted. 


B. Participation in Management 
Functions 
A number of questions in the survey 
related to the supervisor’s participation 
in various The 


high incidence of negative replies to this 


management functions. 


group of questions suggests that super- 


\\ Vilizm H 


nd Shueter 
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visory participation in important man- 
agement functions is seriously deficient. 
This question also relates to the question 
of the supervisor’s identification with the 
management group. It seems evident 
that supervisory identification will in- 
crease to the extent that the industrial 
supervisor participates in the same func- 
tions as those at higher levels within the 
management organization. 

The role of the industrial foreman in 
the discussion and formulation of new 
policies emerges from the 
question. 


following 


When new policies are formulated, su- 
pervisors are given an opportunity to 
present their thinking and experience be- 
fore they are put into effect: 

Per Cent Answering 
Ali Supv. Foremen 

Almost never 8 9 

Usually not 20 22 

About half the time 16 16 

Usually 35 36 

Practically always 21 17 

The response to this question clearly 
indicates an _ unsatisfactory situation. 
This becomes particularly evident when 
we consider that the question does not 
deal with the authority of supervisors in 
matters of policy formulation but merely 
with the opportunity for foremen and 
other industrial supervisors to contribute 
their thinking and experience before new 
policies are formulated and put into ef- 
fect. The response of foremen to this 
question is lower than that of all other 
groups by an average of about 4 per 
cent; the percentage of unfavorable re- 
sponses for first-line supervisors is 31 
per cent as opposed to 28 per cent for the 
entire group and 26 per cent for those 
above the rank of foremen. 


Grievance Handling 


Another question which bears on the 
participation of supervisors in manage- 
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ment functions concerns their role in 
handling grievances. 


My company’s policy with respect to 
the handling of grievances gives the fore- 
man: 


Per Cent Answering 


All Supv. 
Almost complete authority to 
settle those at his level .... 23 19 


A great deal of authority .. f 16 
Some authority (usually in 

the form of recommenda- 

tions) 3% 38 
Very little authority 
Practically no authority 
speak for the company 10 


Foremen 


17 


Twenty-one per cent of the entire 
group and 27 per cent of the foremen 
state that the foreman has little or no 
authority to deal with grievances at his 
own level. To this group must be added 
the 38 per cent who indicated that their 
authority was limited to making recom- 
mendations. Thus only 35 per cent of 
the foremen had substantial authority to 
settle grievances arising at their own 
level. This would indicate a consider- 
able amount of restriction upon the au- 
thority of the first-line supervisor and 
gives little support to the contention that 
he is a member of management. 

It may be argued by some manage- 
ments that questions involving the uni- 
formity of contract interpretation and 


the possibility of setting dangerous prece- 
dents constitute good reasons for mini- 
mizing the foreman’s authority to settle 
grievances at his own level. 


However, 
the importance of participation in shap- 
ing supervisory morale may more than 
outweigh the potential dangers inherent 
in greater delegation of authority. At 
any rate, many companies appear to be 
overlooking the contributions which their 
first-line supervisors can make to the 
efficient functioning of the plant griev- 
ance machinery and are perhaps unknow- 
ingly undermining the authority of their 
foremen in their own departments. 
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Role in Industrial Relations 


A further question bearing on the sub- 
ject of supervisory participation deals 
with this subject as it relates to union- 
management negotiations. 


Before going into contract negotiations 
with the union, the management asks my 
opinion on important issues and keeps 
me informed on the progress of negotia- 
tions :* 


Per Cent Answering 
Supv. Foremen 
17 10 
cases 24 21 
Sometimes 16 12 
Only 


In most 


rarely 14 1¢ 
29 41 

On this question a marked difference 
emerges between the responses of first- 
line supervisors and those of higher man- 
agement groups. The percentage of neg- 
ative responses was 57 per cent for fore- 
men as contrasted to only 36 per cent, 26 
per cent, and 14 per cent, respectively, 
for the three higher-ranking supervisory 
groups. The fact that there is such a 
great disparity between the participation 
of foremen and that of higher ranking 
groups indicates that many companies 
are not using the experience and knowl- 
edge of their foremen and other super- 
visors to guide them in collective bar- 
gaining. 

While management officials 
would argue that such a practice is 
neither helpful nor practical and is not 
a matter of any genuine interest on the 
part of supervisors, there are a good 
many in the field of industrial relations 
who hold that such participation has im- 
portant positive values both in contract 
negotiations and in the building of su- 
pervisory morale. 


some 


One index of top management aware- 


2 These percentages cover the responses of the 974 
supervisors who indicated that their companies 
were unionized 
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ness of the importance of supervisory 
participation in the labor relations func- 
tion is the existence of supervisory train- 
ing programs. One of the questions in 
the survey asked supervisors to evaluate 
the training offered to them in this field. 
In my opinion, the program in my 
company for training supervisors in such 
matters as labor and human relations, 
grievance procedure, how to apply the 

union contract, etc., has been: 
Per Cent Answering 


All Supv. Foreman 
. We have no such program.... 27 31 
. Excellent 12 
. Good 29 
. Only 
Rather inadequate 
. Definitely 


18 
poor 


This question yields a response which 
emphasizes a serious deficiency in in- 
dustrial training and indirectly points 
to a lack of appreciation on the part of 
management of the importance of the 
supervisor's role in industrial relations. 

Fourteen per cent of the group answer- 
ing this question signified that their 
company’s training program in industrial 
relations was poor, another 18 per cent 
indicated that it was only fair. Added to 
these are the 27 per cent (31 
in the case of foremen) 
that their 
gram. 


per cent 
who indicated 
had no such pro- 
Thus a total of 59 per cent of 
the entire survey group, and 62 per cent 
of the this survey group, 
were employed in companies which had 
inadequate 


company 


foremen in 
supervisory training  pro- 
grams in industrial relations or had no 
training programs at all. These statis- 
tics are even more disturbing when one 
considers that the supervisors in this 
sample came predominantly from large- 
scale business organizations.® 

While it might be argued that some 


891 per cent came from plants employing more than 


100 persons; 55 per cent from plants 
more than 500 persons; 33 per cent 
employing over 1,000 persons. 


_ employing 
from plants 
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phases of such a program—i.e., contract 
negotiation, foreman-steward relations, 
etc.—are unnecessary in an unorganized 
plant and the rest less crucial, most au- 
thorities view supervisory training in the 
field of industrial relations as an essen- 
tial step toward industrial harmony— 
both in the organized and unorganized 
company. 


If their estimate is correct, 
it must be a matter of concern that only 
a minority of the survey group believe 
that their companies are carrying out 


satisfactory training programs in_ this 
area. 

The results of the question suggest not 
only that there are large numbers of 
companies which should be considering 
the establishment of a training program 
for supervisors, but also that those com- 
panies that already have them should 
make more rigorous efforts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of their programs and 
make greater use of supervisory partici- 
pation in such evaluations. 

To summarize this question of par- 
ticipation in management functions by 
industrial supervisors, it is of course a 
top management prerogative to determine 
the extent to which industrial supervisors 
shall be permitted to exercise discretion 
and initiative in the performance of their 
jobs. One must conclude that it is un- 
realistic, however, for management to 
circumscribe narrowly the area of super- 
visory participation and yet expect a 
high degree of supervisory identification 
with the management group. 


C. Supervisory Pay 


Supervisors were asked to evaluate the 
adequacy of their pay in relation to their 
duties and responsibilities, in relation to 
those whom they supervise, and in rela- 
tion to pay rates for comparable jobs in 
other companies in the same area. The 
response to all three of these questions 
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was highly critical. The percentage of 
negative replies was above 30 per cent 
on all three questions and above 40 per 
cent in the following two. 

Considering my duties and responsi- 
bilities, my pay is: 


a. Very satisfactory 
b. About 
c. Somewhat k 


d. Much too lo 


right 


Forty-one per cent of all supervisors 
and 45 per cent of the first-line super- 
visors indicated unfavorable attitudes 
with regard to this question. Written 
comments included on the original ques- 
tionnaires seemed to indicate that this 
dissatisfaction stemmed in no small part 
from a failure to reward supervisors for 
exceptional efforts and ability. 

In relation to those I 


supervise, my 
own pay is: 


Much too low 
Somewhat low 
About 
Very 


right 
satisfactory 7 13 

Forty-seven per cent of the foremen 
and 43 per cent of all supervisors indi- 
cated that they considered their pay in- 
adequate in relation to the pay of their 
subordinates. This reply represents one 
of the lowest points of the survey results. 
Written comments seemed to indicate 
that this dissatisfaction on the part of 
first-line supervisors was the result of 
a failure to compensate them for overtime 
while rank-and-file workers received over- 
time premiums and production bonuses 
which brought their earnings close to 
and, in some cases, beyond that of their 
supervisors. 

While it has frequently been argued 
that few people are ever satisfied with 
their earnings, it appears from the re- 
sults of this study that there is a con- 
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siderably greater degree of satisfaction 
among the higher earnings groups. The 
results of the three questions dealing with 
supervisory earnings for the entire sur- 
vey group were broken down according 
to the pay class of the respondent. These 
pay classes divided the respondents into 
those who earned less than $250 per 
month, those who earned between $250 
and $349 per month, those between $350 
and $449, those between $450 and $499, 
and finally, those who earned over $500 
per month. The average percentage of 
negative replies for the three questions 
was as follows: 
% Answering 


Unfavorably Average 


Pay Class for 3 Pay Questions 


Less than $250 .. 


awed. Vwecalace 59% 
I Sia ickcn ni ucaon 49% * 
RR Rie Ie RTA eg 44% 
PEE Sckasencunennwnes 38% 

re eae 26% 


It would seem from this data that 
there is a considerably greater degree of 
satisfaction (or at least less dissatisfac- 
tion) among the higher earnings groups. 
This tends to belie the argument that 
monetary satisfaction is purely relative 
and subjective. It points to the possi- 
bility that dissatisfaction with earnings 
on the part of foremen and other su- 
pervisors in the lower echelons of the 
management organization, is a real and 
important cause for low morale within 
this group. Whether their critical atti- 
tudes are the result of real or imagined 
inequities is difficult to determine; the 
fact remains, however, that the attitudes 
do exist among foremen and other super- 
visors in the lower echelons to a much 
greater extent than among those in higher 
supervisory ranks. These findings sug- 
gest that management should make a 
thorough review of the salary structure 
with particular attention to the wage dif- 
ferentials between foremen and _ those 
ranking above and below them. 
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D. Identification with Management 


While the foregoing questions give 
some indication of the attitude of fore- 
men and other industrial supervisors 
with regard to their position in the man- 
agement organization, none gives a direct 
answer to this question. Fortunately, the 
two questions discussed below do give a 
fairly good indication of the supervisor’s 
identification with the management 
group. The results of both these ques- 
tions are somewhat disturbing. 

The company’s treatment toward me 
makes me feel that I am: 


Per Cent Answering 


All Supv. Foremen 

a. Just another one of the rank 

SRE EY Nectnweeee ase eeheos 7 
b. Very little different from 

non-supervisory personnel .. 10 12 
c. In a special category—neither 

management nor a non- 

supervisory employee ....... 14 20 
d. A part of management in 

GUERe TUNED oie wesc tiweeus 44 42 
e. Definitely a part of 

CRN «cise casne esau 27 19 


The replies to this question point to 
considerable doubt on the part of indus- 
trial supervisors as to whether they ac- 
tually are part of management. If we in- 
clude the middle response, “in a special 
category—neither management 
non-supervisory employee,” 


nor a 
the propor- 
tion of unfavorable replies becomes 39 
per cent for foremen and 29 per cent for 
all groups combined. The neutral re- 
sponse is included because it seems safe 
to conclude that such a response on the 
part of supervisors—whether they be 
foremen or occupy higher positions in 
the management hierarchy—is _ essen- 
tially a negative one and suggests a fail- 
ure on the part of the company manage- 
ment to integrate its supervisory person- 
nel properly. 

Also worthy of note is the considerable 
difference in the thinking of foremen and 
that of higher-ranking supervisors in this 
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survey group. The weighted average of 
negative responses for all ranks higher 
than foreman is 19 per cent as contrasted 
to 39 per cent negative replies for the 
first-line supervisor. It must be ob- 
served, however, that while the failure to 
identify is much more prevalent among 
foremen than higher-ranking industrial 
supervisors, the reservations expressed by 
19 per cent of those above the foreman’s 
rank indicate a significant degree of dis- 
satisfaction at higher levels as well. 


Perhaps more than anything else, the 
one development that focused the atten- 
tion of management on the existence of a 
“foreman problem” was the rapid -in- 
crease in the 


unionization of foremen 


during the immediate post-World War II 
While the probability of in- 
creased unionization of foremen has be- 
come quite remote since passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, supervisory attitudes 
toward foremen’s unions are still of some 
significance because they provide a good 


period. 


indication of supervisory identification 
with management. In this regard, the 
results of the following question are con- 
sistent with those of the previous ques- 
tion. 


As regards the claim that the best in- 
terests of foremen and part-time super- 
visors would be furthered by unioniza- 
tion, | would say: 

Per Cent Answering 
All Supv. Foremen 
a. Definitely yes : 7 8 
. Probably yes oe 13 13 
>. I am undecide 19 23 
. Probably not 22 23 
. Definitely not . 39 33 

Twenty per cent of all the supervisors 
and 21 per cent of the foremen indicated 
that they tended to favor unions for 
foremen. An additional 19 per cent of 
all supervisors and 23 per cent of the 
foremen signified that they were un- 
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decided. If one accepts the premise that 
indecision in this matter reflects essen- 
tially an unsatisfactory situation, the re- 
sults indicate that 39 per cent of all su- 
pervisory groups and 44 per cent of the 
foremen are either undecided or are in 
favor of unionization of foremen. 
While these results certainly cannot be 
construed to suggest the imminence of 
wholesale defection of foremen to the 
ranks of organized labor, they very 
pointedly suggest the fact that the “one 
management team” campaign has not 
met with universal success. The results 
may further suggest that foreman identi- 
fication with management is more a func- 
tion of the individual company environ- 
ment than it is of group status or rank— 
i.e., foremen identify themselves with 
management in companies where they are 
in fact a part of management and fail to 
do so in companies where management 
attitudes and company policies undermine 
their sense of belonging. The question 
which the individual business executive 
must ask himself is: In which of these 
two categories does my 


fall? 


own company 


Attitudes Toward Economic Issues 


It has been previously pointed out that 
the supervisory response to questions 
dealing with current economic issues was 
by and large sympathetic toward the 
present capitalistic enterprise system. The 
response to most of the questions in this 
section indicated that supervisors were 
in favor of a minimum of government 
regulation and that they were well aware 
of the economic benefits of the present 
system to the American worker. In this 
connection, however, there were several 
questions in which a significant minority 
of the supervisors revealed attitudes 
which were markedly different from those 
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usually associated with business execu- 
tives. 


1. Five per cent of the group were of the 
opinion that the government should regu- 
late the general level of corporate profits 
as a permanent practice. An additional 
27 per cent believed that the govern- 
ment should regulate corporate profits 
whenever they got unusually high. 

Two per cent of the supervisors indi- 
cated that they were in favor of the 
government setting prices on goods and 
services as a permanent practice. An ad- 
ditional 30 per cent favored government 
price regulation whenever the country is 
threatened by inflation. 

Ten per cent of the respondents be- 
lieved that the level of corporate taxes 
was too low. An additional 37 per cent 
considered it to be about right.‘ 
Thirty-two per cent of the supervisors 
were opposed to company policy which 
required compulsory retirement at age 
65. 


Significance of Variable Factors 


It was mentioned earlier that the re- 
sults of this survey were broken down on 
the basis of supervisory rank, earnings, 
age, geographical region, length of serv- 
ice, education, size of plant, industrial 
group and These break- 
analyzed to determine 
whether there was any relationship be- 
tween supervisory attitudes and any of 
these variables. 


other factors. 


downs were 


The relationship between supervisory 
rank and attitudes has already been made 
clear in the discussion of responses to the 
various questions. It will be noted that 
there was a fairly constant and consist- 
ently positive association between super- 
visory attitudes and supervisory rank; 
this is not too unexpected. Breakdowns 
of questions on the basis of earnings 
showed an even greater and more con- 
stant positive relationship than did su- 
* The survey was conducted in the early part of 


1953 before the expiration of the Excess Profits 
Tax. 
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pervisory rank—i.e., supervisory atti- 
tudes seemed even more closely related to 
supervisory earnings than they did to 
rank. 

There was much less indication of any 
consistent relationship between  super- 
visory attitudes and length of service, 
education, size of plant or industrial 
group. There was some evidence, how- 
ever, of more favorable attitudes among 
those in the longest service class, among 
those with college and graduate degrees, 
and among those employed in plants with 
fewer than 100 workers. While certain 
industrial groups appeared to reflect dif- 
ferences in thinking about some ques- 
tions, no pattern of a consistent nature 
appeared for the survey as a whole. 

Analysis of the survey results on the 
basis of geographical region did not 
disclose any consistent relationships— 
i.e, no regional differences in super- 
visory attitudes and opinions were ap- 
parent. Similarly, the age of the re- 
spondents did not account for any con- 
sistent differences in the 
supervisors in this group. 


attitudes of 


SUMMARY 


The picture of the industrial super- 
visor which emerges from this survey 
is not one of monolithic uniformity. His 
attitudes toward his job, his company, 
his immediate superior, show a variety 
and diversity which arise from what 
must be frequently conflicting and com- 
peting motivations. 

His answers to a number of questions 
which deal with the broader aspects of 
his job and his company show him to be 
loyal to his company and, in fact, rather 
proud of his relationship with it. He 
appears to be satisfied that his company’s 
policies toward its employees are gener- 
ally fair and that his company takes a 
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genuine interest in its employees’ welfare. 
His over-all attitude toward his own su- 
perior is also positive, and on the whole 
he seems to like his job. On economic 
questions, his thinking is, by and large, 
consistent with the philosophy of the 
capitalistic enterprise system. 

Underlying this over-all pattern of 
satisfaction, however, are some very im- 
portant qualifications and _ reservations. 
His answers point to a feeling of frus- 
tration with regard to his position in the 
management organization. He seems very 
frequently to be at a loss to know which 
policies to apply in different situations. 
He also appears to be consulted only in- 
frequently about policies and changes in 
policies which affect him directly. There 
are evidences of considerable dissatisfac- 
tion because management has not en- 
couraged his participation and has re- 
stricted his initiative and discretion in 
important management functions. He also 
appears to feel somewhat frustrated by 
his own superior’s failure to keep him 
informed of his status and progress on 
the job as well as the fact that his con- 
tributions frequently go unrecognized by 
his supervisor. 

He does not appear to be satisfied with 
his pay in relation to his duties and re- 
sponsibilities—and particularly as_ it 
compares with the pay of his subordi- 
nates. This was particularly apparent 
among foremen and those in the lower 


echelons of the management organiza- 
tioa. Finally, the survey results indicate 


that he still has considerable doubts 
about being a member of management. 
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A fairly large minority of his group are 
still of the opinion that the best interests 
of foremen would be furthered by union- 
ization. 

If this group of supervisors is repre- 
sentative of supervisory attitude for in- 
dustry in general, the survey results are 
indeed challenging to management. In 
this connection, it should be borne in 
mind that these supervisors are members 
of industrial supervisory clubs which are 
devoted to improving the standards of 
industrial supervision and aiding the in- 
dividual member to further his career in 
industry. It is probable, therefore, that the 
membership of these groups is comprised 
of supervisors whose motivation and mo- 
rale are above average for industrial su- 
pervisors as a whole. The implications 
are obvious. The symptoms of discontent 
and bad morale evidenced in the results 
of this survey seem to be fairly universal 
among industrial supervisors. 

Company managements cannot con- 
tinue to assume, without objective in- 
formation to the contrary, that there is 
no important element of dissatisfaction 
among their own supervisors—that their 
company is the exception. There is a 
need for each company management to 
obtain a reliable measure of its supervi- 
sors’ attitudes and opinions and to use 
this information to diagnose the causes 
of supervisory dissatisfaction. Having 
done so, it can then set about developing 
policies and programs which will help 
improve its relationship with supervisors 
and make their role in management a 
practical reality. 





. . . Though most companies are now using a 
number of different media to communicate with 
employees, much remains to be known about their 


relative effectiveness. 


Here is an evaluation of 


the more commonly used methods, based on the 
experience of communications experts in 91 com- 


panies. 


How Management Communicates 
With Employees 


THOMAS A. MAHONEY* 


AMERICAN productivity is largely a result 
of work-team performance. We get good 
results because our employees work to- 
gether as team members. But teamwork 
requires close coordination in thought 
and in action. A work team has to be a 
society, and such a society needs com- 
munication to unite it and make it effec- 
tive. In a sense, a work team exists be- 
cause of communication 
munication. 


and in com- 


THE COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEM 


Communication has grown complicated 
and difficult as work teams have grown 
in size. Present-day teams include board 
members, corporation officials, top man- 
agement, management, 
rank-and-file 
Teams may be divided, with their mem- 


middle super- 


visors, and employees. 
bership distributed among plants scat- 
tered over the world. How can teamwork 
be maintained under these circumstances ? 
How can rank-and-file employees keep in 


tune with top management? How can all 
members of this large team see eye to 
eye on objectives? In short, how can 
intra-team communications be made ef- 


fective under these conditions? 


Recognition of the problems of com- 
munication in a large organization is not 
a recent development. Means, or media, 
of communication have grown in num- 
ber while work teams have expanded in 
size. Techniques have been developed 
to overcome problems of intra-team com- 
munications as they become apparent. 
They include oral and written instruc- 
tions; oral and written reports; orienta- 
tion booklets and conferences; employee 
handbooks and manuals; bulletin boards; 
posters; employee special 
financial reports; letters from plant off- 
cials; 


magazines; 


union 
graphed 
local 


newspapers and mimeo- 


materials; advertisements in 
newspapers; movies, slides, and 
other audio-visual aids; comic booklets; 
public address systems; suggestion plans; 


* The author is a member of the research staff of the Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota, directed by Dr. Dale Yoder. Other staff members who assisted on this project are 


Harold Lunde, Richard Hatch, Wayne Kirchner, Gordon Donhowe, and 


This 


Dallis Perry. 


project was supported in part by funds made available through the Graduate School of the 


University of Minnesota. 
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contests; and committees. Effort is made 
to encourage communication downward, 
from officials to rank-and-file employees; 
upward; and horizontally throughout the 
organization. 

Despite this variety of media, the dif- 
ficulty of intra-team communications 
does not appear to be lessening, and an 
increasing number of conferences, books, 
and seminars point to the growing im- 
portance of solving the problems _in- 
volved.* Reasons for this concern are 
not hard to find. The value and effec- 
tiveness of almost none of the techniques 
in current use are known. They are used 
in the hope that they can and will im- 
prove intra-team communication and 
teamwork. Whether each of them does 
so is almost entirely unknown—a matter 
of opinion, impression, and conjecture. 
Since facts are largely non-existent in 
this area, there is practically no sound 
basis: for choosing among these devices 
for the solution of any communications 
problem. Yet the problem of effective 
teamwork in production rests largely on 
the development 
effective 
members. 


maintenance of 
communication team 


and 
among 


The University of Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center has developed a research 
program to determine the effectiveness of 
various devices in downward communica- 
tions. Although this study, concerned 
with uncovering the facts about communi- 
cations systems now in use, is not yet 
complete, the evidence thus far collected 
is a good starting point for experimental 
work. This article reports the preliminary 
findings; in a sense, it presents a com- 
pilation of hypotheses for testing and an 


accumulation of expert opinion regard- 


ing the value of various communications 
policies, practices, and media. 
* See for 


Relat 
Indu 


*xample “Communi 
* Research 
elatior 


itions in Employment 
Technical Report 14, 
University of Minne 

April 14-15, 1953 
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A RESEARCH DESIGN 


The subject of downward communica- 
tion was selected for initial study because 
the information communicated and the 
devices used in this area can be identi- 
fied with relative ease. It is hoped that 
measures developed in this field will be 
readily adaptable to the study of other 
aspects of intra-team communications. 
The research tools required in this study 
include an input-output index of the 
effectiveness of communications and a 
checklist to identify communications 
policies and practices in use. The con- 
struction of this latter tool involved col- 
lecting the data reported here. 

Almost any policy or practice of an 
industrial organization might be expected 
to affect downward communications with- 
in the organization. For instance, the 
rigidity of the organizational structure 
and the state of employer-union relation- 
ships would obviously influence down- 
ward communications as well as the 
media used in communicating. Since all 
possible relationships cannot be ex- 
amined, however, it is necessary to select 
only the most promising relationships for 
investigation. 

Therefore, the checklist of policies and 
practices to be evaluated in the study was 
restricted to those thought most likely 
to influence the effectiveness of down- 
ward communications. Preliminary selec- 
tion was made on the basis of the litera- 
ture; all policies and practices mentioned 
by writers as affecting downward com- 
munications were compiled. 

The second step in constructing the 
checklist involved the evaluation of these 
items by a number of practitioners in in- 
dustrial relations. Attendants at a con- 
ference on communications sponsored by 
the Industrial Relations 
marily communications 


Center—pri- 
directors, per- 
sonnel managers, and industrial relations 
directars—were asked to assist in this 
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work. All were familiar with the prob- 
lems of communication in industry and 
experienced in the techniques. 

In step one, a total of 243 policies and 
practices had been collected as factors 


influencing downward communications 


either favorably or adversely. These fac- 
tors were divided into two equal lists, 
each of which was organized as a ques- 


tionnaire. Two hundred and seventy-six 
questionnaires (138 of each form) were 
distributed to 113 registrants at the con- 
ference. Registrants and their colleagues, 
to whom the extra questionnaires had 
been distributed, were asked to consider 
the influence of each of the policies and 
practices listed upon the effectiveness of 
downward communications. They indica- 
ted their evaluation by assigning a value 
ranging from -++2 to —2 for each item. 


SURVEY FINDINGS 

The findings reported here represent 
responses to 168 questionnaires (61 per 
cent of those distributed) from 91 firms. 
Only those policies and practices for 
which the mean assigned value fell within 
the upper or lower quartile of total mean 
values have been retained for study. 
These represent the policies and practices 
considered either detrimental or en- 
couraging to downward communications 
in industry. 


General Policies 


A downward communications program 
cannot exist in a vacuum. As previously 
mentioned, any such program must take 
into account the restrictions imposed by 
the general organizational structure and 
the goals of the company. It would be 


naive to expect that policies and practices | 


apart from the communications program 
would have no bearing on the effectiveness 
of communications. 

Programs of employee induction, merit 
review, and safety are all judged condu- 
cive to effective downward coramunica- 


tions. Examined in a different light, these 
programs might appear to be a part of any 
downward communications program. Yet 
the merit review and safety programs, at 
least, may be established on the basis of 
considerations other than effective com- 
munications. 

Respondents to this survey consider 
provisions for union security—specifi- 
cally, recruitment through union chan- 
nels, preferential hiring, and all forms of 
compulsory union membership, including 
maintenance of membership—detrimental 
to effective downward communications. 
A situation in which more than 50 per 
cent of the office staff are members of a 
union is also considered harmful. This 
widespread feeling that union security 
measures hinder the effective transmis- 
sion of downward communications is 
difficult to explain. It is possible that re- 
spondents believe that the mere presence 
of a union in the firm, rather than specifi: 
forms of union security, hinders down- 
ward communications. However, given 
the existence of a union in the firm, re- 
spondents disapprove of using the union 
as a communications channel. In general, 
it can be said that respondents feel that 
unionization, as well as any integration 
of the union into the communication pro- 
lessens the effectiveness of down- 


cess, 


ward communications. 


Communications Media 

What communications devices are most 
effective in communicating information to 
employees? How these devices be 
used to best advantage? Industrial rela- 
tions personnel were asked to consider 
these questions, and their opinions regard- 
ing the various media are summarized 
below. 


can 


Employee Magazines. Respondents to 
the survey agree that an employee maga- 
zine can be an effective means of com- 


municating with employees. They also 
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feel, however, that to be most effective the 
production and distribution of this mag- 
azine should conform to certain specific 
practices: 


1. Magazines should be mailed to em- 
ployees’ homes rather than handed 
out at key points in the plant or 
merely made available in employee 
information racks. 


All employees, not just specific 
groups or departments, should re- 
ceive copies of the magazine. 
should be _ published 
regularly so that employees can ex- 
pect each issue on a given date. 
Publication of one issue per month 
is recommended. 


Magazines 


The gathering of news and stories 
for the magazine by the editorial 
staff alone is discouraged. At least 
25 per cent of the material in each 
issue should be employee-contri- 


buted. As all employee magazine 
editors know, effort is required to 
obtain any employee contributions, 
no less enough material to account 
for 25 per cent of each issue. 


News which can be most effectively 
communicated by the employee 
magazine includes information con- 
cerning company operations, com- 
pany policies, products, employee 
services, public relations, and em- 
ployee activities. Respondents rec- 
that 
ployee activities occupy at least 25 
per cent of the magazine. 


ommend material on em- 


Employee Handbooks and Manuals. 
Employee handbooks and manuals can be 
effective in communicating information to 
employees, according to survey results. 
Again, however, respondents indicate sev- 
eral rules to be considered in the use of 
these devices: 


1. Information which should be in- 
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cluded in employee handbooks and 
manuals concerns company history, 
company policies, employee serv- 
ices, and work rules. 

2. To be most effective, these hand- 
books should be distributed during 
the induction or orientation period 
for new employees. Distribution of 
manuals through employee __ in- 
formation racks or only upon re- 
quest is judged ineffective. 

Bulletin Boards. Bulletin boards are 

recommended in communicating with em- 
ployees. Specific suggestions for the use 
of this medium are as follows: 

1. Bulletin boards 
shared by 


should not be 
several departments; 
each department should have its 
own. 

Bulletin boards should be kept 
covered to prevent their use by 
unauthorized persons. Definite 
rules restricting the posting of 
notices should be established and 
followed. 


than 
three minutes’ reading time should 


Only notices requiring less 


be posted. Longer notices are not 
read by as many people or as 
thoroughly as are short ones. 

Only information concerning sub- 
jects shift and hours 
and employee activities 
should be posted. Other subjects 
—the notice of layoffs, for example 
—should not appear on the bulletin 
boards. 


such as 
changes 


Letters and Payroll Inserts. Letters can 
be effective in communicating informa- 
tion to employees, but only if they are 
mailed to employees’ homes. Distributing 
them at meetings and posting them on 
bulletin boards were judged ineffective 
methods of communication. 

Payroll inserts are also considered an 
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inadequate communications medium. 
Survey respondents indicated disapproval 
of distributing information of any type 
through this means. 

Meetings. Supervisory and depart- 
mental meetings are recommended as 
helpful in the downward communications 
process. Plant-wide meetings of employ- 
ees, on the other hand, are not recom- 
mended by respondents. Meetings should 
be held on company time and should be 
of the discussion or forum type; the use 
of lectures at these meetings is discour- 
aged. Despite the fact that meetings are to 
be held on company time, respondents feel 
that compulsory attendance hinders ef- 
fective communications. In short, fre- 
quent meetings of small groups of super- 
visors and employees are recommended 
in communicating downward. Thus the 
formation of employee committees, as 
well as the scheduling of regular work- 
group meetings, is recommended. 

Public Newspapers. Use of daily news- 
papers as a channel for downward com- 
munications with employees is dis- 
couraged by respondents. It has been fre- 
quently suggested that this medium be 
employed to communicate with both em- 
ployees and non-employees in the com- 
munity. However, survey results indicate 
that this medium is undesirable as a chan- 
nel for downward communications either 
as a regular practice or in stress situa- 
tions. 


Other Findings 


Union Relations. As mentioned earlier, 
respondents generally discourage com- 
the 
company union. The sharing of informa- 
tion with the union, however, was sug- 


munication to employees through 


gested for other than communications 
purposes. [t was pointed out that financial 
information should be given to the union 
only after it has been given to employees. 
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Presumably the same procedure would be 
recommended in sharing any informa- 
tion with the union. 

One area of downward communica- 
tions that is frequently shared with the 
union is content of the union agreement. 
The recommended method for com- 
munication of this information is not 
clear from results of this survey, but re- 
spondents do state emphatically that dis- 
tribution of copies of the contract alone 
is ineffective. Rather, it seems that meet- 
ings should be held to explain the con- 
tract to supervisors, who would then com- 
municate this information informally to 
their employees. Respondents recommend, 
however, that communication of details 
about the contract not be left to the union. 
They indicate that management officials 
should accept responsibility for com- 
munication of this information and not 
reiy upon union officials to meet the need 
for information. 


Financial Information. Despite the fact 
that in recent years increasing attention 
has been given to the communication of 
financial information to employees, re- 
spondents give no clear indication that 
they either approve or disapprove of this 
tendency. The only concrete suggestions 
regarding communication of financial in- 
formation that this information 
should be given to employees before it is 
given to union officials and that financial 
statements should be 
pictures and cartoons. 


are 


simplified with 


Communications Research. Respond 
ents give wholehearted support to the 
evaluation of 


They recommend 


dev ices. 


of 


communications 


periodic reviews 


each aspect of the communications pro- 


gram. Two methods of appraisal sug- 
gested by respondents are studies of em 
ployee morale, and content and reade: 
ship analyses of all written communica- 
tions. 
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SUMMARY 


These, then, are the recommendations 
of industrial relations practitioners for 
the improvement of downward communi- 
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pruvement of downward communications 
in industry also represent hypotheses for 
study. In the opinion of practicing per- 
sonnel and industrial relations staffs, the 
relationships pointed out have been sub- 


cations with employees. No quantita- 
tive research findings can be provided at 
this time to substantiate these suggestions 
other than that they result from the 
pooled opinions of persons responsible 
for communications in industry. As indi- 
cated by respondents, there is need to 
evaluate all communications policies and 
practices. This is the goal of the IRC 
study. 


stantiated by their experiences. They 
have not, however, been subjected to 
rigid testing and are still merely matters 
of opinion. The communications research 
program of the IRC is designed to test 
these hypotheses. Future research reports 
will discuss findings of this study; in the 
meantime, these suggestions are submit- 
ted as deserving of consideration in the 
design of a downward communications 


The methods suggested here for im- program in industry. 


Technology and Employment Trends—A Look Ahead 


SIGNIFICANT AND CONTINUING changes in employment are foreseen by the Council 
for Technological Advancement as a consequence of the “exceptionally rapid ad- 


vance in science and technology” which the United States has been experiencing 
since about 1939. Reporting on a recent study of trends in technology and employ- 
ment, the Council predicts that: 

“1. The proportion of jobs in manufacturing will be greater than in the past 
About 25 per cent of the total labor force is engaged in manufacturing today, 
compared to less than 20 per cent before World War II. 

“2. The proportion of jobs in trade and service occupations will increase, and 
some of the fastest growth will continue to be in industries and occupations pro- 
viding luxury goods and services—where markets are especially stimulated by high 
living standards. 

“3. The proportion and number of jobs on farms and in mines will probably 
continue to decline in the near future. Present markets there are relatively limited 
and job opportunities are more plentiful elsewhere. Farm population has been de- 
clining since 1916. There are only two coal miners today for every three a genera- 
tion ago. 

“4. Jobs calling for manual labor will continue to decline, not only in proportion 
but also in number. The proportion of the labor force in unskilled jobs has dropped 
from 36 per cent in 1910 to less than 20 per cent today, while the proportion in 
semi-skilled, skilled, and professional jobs has risen. 

“5. Demand for specialized skills will expand. Many jobs are becoming more 
technical. They call for more education, and they provide greater opportunity for 
exercise of talent and imagination. 

“6. Women, especially those over 45, will constitute a growing proportion of the 
labor force. The expansion has been from 21 per cent of all American workers 
in 1920 to 30 per cent in 1953, and will perhaps be 33 per cent by 1975. 

“7. Opportunities for pursuing interests beyond one’s job will expand as neve: 
before, as a result of higher income, more leisure and more education.” 





. . . Because it is not uncommon in the course of 
mediation for the parties to resort to various 
techniques of “psychological warfare,” the media- 
tor must be something of a psychologist and tac- 
tician himself. Drawing on his broad experience 
in this field, the author presents some interesting 
cases in point. 


Psychological Factors in 
Industrial Mediation 


IRVING PASTER 


MORE THAN two hundred federal media- 
tors of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service strategically scattered 
throughout the United States are making 
an important contribution to the indus- 
trial peace of the country. These media- 
tors are frequently surprised by the lack 
of familiarity of members of the indus- 
trial relations community with the serv- 
ices they offer. 

The agency is an independent one, 
whose director reports to the President 
of the United States. The country is di- 
vided into eight regions headed by re- 
and subdivided into 
regional, area, and field offices. These 
are staffed by mediators, also known as 
Commissioners. They are selected for 


gional directors 


their jobs on the basis of their experi- 
ence in labor, management, the govern- 
ment or the universities. Their objec- 
tivity in the handling of industrial rela- 
tions problems and their skill in this field 
are basic criteria in the selection process. 

The comments below describe some of 
the psychological approaches the parties 
use in the mediation process. 

The objective of mediation is to help 
the parties in a labor-management dispute 


to achieve peaceful agreement. The basis 
of this agreement is determined largely 
by the economic factors which impinge 
on the situation at hand. Thus, if wages 
in the area are high, if there is a labor 
shortage, if the product is in demand, if 
profits are high, then the most skilled 
management negotiator ordinarily can- 
not conclude an agreement without con- 
ceding to the union a package which 
brings his company wages and fringe 
benefits at least approximately up to the 
area and competitive level. Conversely, 
the most inept or ineffective negotiator 
for labor ordinarily will not, in view of 
such economic conditions, fail to bring 
home to his membership an agreement 
which approximates the area level. How- 
ever, within narrow limits, the size of the 
package can be varied depending on the 
disparity in the skills of the negotiators. 
Where the negotiators differ substantially 
in skill, the advantage obviously lies with 
the more skilled negotiator. While such 
skill is a factor, it is generally less im- 
portant as a determinant of the actual 
size of the package than the prevailing 
economic conditions. 

This bargaining situation is fluid or 
flexible. The management representative 
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has in mind the limits to which he will 
go and beyond which he will not go, 
even if it means a strike. The union 
representative has in mind concessions 
from management which he regards as 
essential if the negotiations are not to 
end in a strike. Neither negotiator knows 
what the true limits of the other are. The 
mediator’s task is to help the parties find 
the area of agreement more quickly, 
with less friction, and with a minimum 
of damage to the labor-management re- 
lationship. 

The situation may be described in 
this way: The mediator, for example, 
may enter the situation to find the com- 
pany offering 10 cents and the union 
asking for 12 cents. These are the 
ostensible positions. Actually, the com- 
pany may be willing to settle for 11 or 12 
cents and the union may be willing to 
settle at 10 or 11 cents to avoid a strike. 
On the other hand, the offer of 10 cents 
or the demand for 12 cents may represent 
the parties’ actual positions. Where this 
is the case, the mediator’s task is more 
difficult, for he may have to help one or 
both parties see the realities of the situa- 
tion and thus move them from their posi- 
tions. 

As they face each other at the start 
of the mediation session, they do not 
know the facts about each other’s posi- 
tions. The purpose of this discussion is 
to describe the manner in which the 
mediator helps the parties get a realistic 
view of the collective bargaining situa- 
tion, the parties’ reactions to the media- 
tor’s approaches, and their reaction to 
each other as the mediator goes about 
his business. 


THE MEDIATOR: A PROFILE 


The successful and effective mediator 
operating in the jungle of psychological 
maneuvering known as collective bar- 
gaining must have a personality char- 
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acterized by a high level of honesty, in- 
telligence, persistency, and diplomacy. 

It should be stated, first of all, that 
honesty is the sine qua non of the media- 
tor. This must be so, for the mediator 
is in a unique position to influence the 
results of the negotiations in favor of 
one party or the other. If the parties are 
to use the mediator effectively, they must 
feel free to confide in him. They must 
reveal their positions to him. They can- 
not do this unless they are sure that he 
is a person of integrity. 

There is only one way to make sure: 
The parties must get to know the nature 
of the man who occupies this vitally im- 
portant position in their affairs. They 


can inquire into his reputation. They can 
meet and talk with this man and judge 
him accordingly. They can subject all 
his actions, as they affect the course of 
negotiations, to a critical analysis. 


The crucial importance of the media- 
tor’s honesty is well illustrated in the 
following example: Let us assume that 
a union representing 5,000 workers has 
asked for a 20-cent increase but is will- 
ing to settle for 10 cents. The company 
has offered 5 cents but is willing to settle 
for 12 cents. As the parties move toward 
the area of agreement, each penny more 
or less means a gain or loss of $100,000 
per year. If the mediator has been in- 
formed of the actual positions of the 
parties—in confidence, of course—he 
knows that the settlement will be 10, 11, 
or 12 cents. As chairman of the negotia- 
tions conferences, he could easily in- 
fluence the final decision. However, since 
his job is to help the parties reach agree- 
ment, rather than to further the in- 
terests of one party, he makes every ef- 
fort to narrow the spread between them, 
avoiding any action which might be in- 
terpreted as favoring the advantage of 
one party, against the other. 
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Another situation in which the in- 
tegrity of the mediator plays an im- 
portant part is illustrated by the follow- 
ing example: Let us assume that a plant 
has been shut down by a strike for eight 
weeks. Meetings have been called and 


held periodically by the mediator. Finally, * 


the company (or it may be the union) 
decides to concede. Having made a de- 
cision to that effect, it wants to get the 
negotiations over with and get its plant 
back in operation. In such a case, the 
company representative calls the media- 
tor and asks him to schedule a meeting 
for the following day. And the company 
representative knows that the mediator 
will not reveal that it is the company 
which is asking for the meeting. For if 
the union were to become aware that 
ready to capitulate, the 
price that the company would have to 
pay might be greater than would other- 
wise be the case. The mediator calls the 
union representative and informs him 


the company is 


that he is calling a meeting of the parties 
for the following day. If he is asked 
whether management has requested such 
a meeting, he answers that the meeting 
is being called on the initiative of the 
mediator. He does not reveal the fact 
that the management is ready to capitu- 
late. That he leaves for the management 
to bring out the following day in its own 
way. 


Intelligence and Flexibility Needed 


The mediator must also be intelligent. 
He mediates disputes involving all types 
and sizes of companies and unions and 
every conceivable kind of collective bar- 
gaining issue. In a year, the mediator 
with manufacturing, dis- 
tributing, communication, publishing and 
other types of companies. The unions 
vary accordingly. Yet, as the negotia- 
tors discuss incentive payment plans, pen- 
sions, health and welfare plans, seniority 


may deal 
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structures, and other collective bargain- 
ing issues in terms and phrases peculiar 
to these companies and unions, the 
mediator must listen, ask intelligent ques- 
tions, display an understanding of the 
problems, guide the proceedings, and help 
resolve the issues by making useful sug- 
gestions. 

To illustrate the mediator’s flexibility 
in this respect, there may be cited the 
case of a mediator acting in a dispute 
in which the basic issue involved a com- 
plicated problem of production stand- 
ards in a mass production, heavy indus- 
try plant. This particular mediator’s ex- 
perience had concerned white-collar work- 
ers where production standards were 
never an issue. Nevertheless, he con- 
structively resolved the production stand- 
ards problem by discussing it intelligently 
with both parties and subsequently pro- 
posing a solution which was accepted. 

He was asked, “Dave, aren’t you a 
bit hesitant about wading in with no ex- 
perience in the field of production stand- 
ards?” He replied, “Let me quote Major 
Charles Estes: ‘I have the best teachers 
in the world—the parties to the dispute. 
They know the problem better than any- 
one else, and what they know, I can 
learn.’ ” 

The intelligence requirement applies 
not only to the analysis of facts as they 
are placed on the bargaining table. The 
mediator must be able to grope his way 
toward the light in situations in which 


the parties are withholding important 
facts or where feeling and attitudes are 


the determining factors. Consider the 
case, for example, where the union repre- 
sentative has asked the mediator to inter- 
cede in a situation where he and a com- 
pany representative have deadlocked on 
the problem of a new contract. The com- 
pany representative may be unskilled in 


- dealing with mediators, may not trust 
? d 


them any more than he trusts the union 
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representative, and so refuses to give the 
mediator any facts to work with and re- 
gards him as an assistant union business 
representative. In such a case, the facts, 


so far as management is concerned, have 
to be guessed at by the mediator and the 
handling of the management representa- 


tive’s emotional attitude constitutes an- 
other major problem along with the usual 
ones the mediator encounters. 


Other Necessary Attributes 


In addition to intelligence, the media- 
tor must exercise persistency. One media- 
tor has a favorite expression which he 
uses when the parties start talking about 
giving up and going home. He says, 
“You folks are going to settle this dis- 
pute sometime, and it might as well be 
today.” This remark is almost always 
followed by several more hours of dis- 
The mediator’s philosophy is: 
“A solution is there. It can be found 
if one only looks long enough for it.” 


cussion. 


When the mediator enters the negotia- 
tions, he usually finds that weeks of dis- 
cussion have preceded the impasse which 
has precipitated him into the affairs of 
the disputants. Yet, in those weeks, there 
may have been no real communication. 
There may have been much talk and little 
listening. He usually finds that addi- 
tional hours of discussion may be neces- 
sary before the parties arrive at an ade- 
quate grasp of the facts and an under- 
standing of the motives, attitudes, and 
feelings which form the basis of the 
dispute. And still more hours may be 
required for an examination of the pro- 
posed solution, alternative solutions, and 
compromises. This is no place, obvious- 
ly, for the genius who makes snap judg- 
ments and premature proposals. The 
collective bargaining conference calls for 
participants who have large reserves of 
patience and perseverance. 
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A discussion of this trait brings up the 
question of all-night sessions. These are 
painful to all concerned. But their oc- 
casional value may best be illustrated by 
this example: Two mediators once were 
assigned to a “significant” case in which 
a strike had just taken place. The in- 
structions to the mediators were to hold 
the parties in session until agreement had 
been reached. The strike had national 
implications. 

Though the parties had already met by 
themselves several times, mediation ses- 
sions were initiated by the mediators im- 
mediately on their arrival and continued 
for one week, except for short breaking- 
off periods for sleep. The parties re- 
sented this approach because their minds 
had been set for a long strike. But the 
results of the mediators’ round-the-clock 
meetings eventually became obvious to 
the parties. 

At least two solid days were required 
before the mediators felt themselves es- 
tablished in their relationship with the 
parties. Additional days were necessary 
for the parties to get their resentments 
off their chests. Then the job of ex- 
amining the grievances themselves was 
begun.* Previously hidden facts were ex- 
posed. After these facts had come to 
light, it was necessary to spend additional 
time reconstructing the contract. All 
this took time, prodding, digging away 
at the parties and the issues, so that two 
weeks’ work was done in one and the 
strike terminated one week earlier than 
normally would have been the case. 


Finally, the mediator must be a diplo- 
mat. He deals with persons who, under 


* Section 203 (d) of the Labor Management Rela 
tions Act, 1947, provides: ‘‘Final adjustment by a 
method agreed upon by the parties is hereby de 
clared to be the desirable method for settlement of 
grievance disputes arising over the application or 
interpretation of an existing collective-bargaining 
agreement. The Service is directed to make its 
conciliation and mediation services available in the 
settlement of such grievance disputes only as a 
last resort and in exceptional cases.” 
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tired, nervous, 
worried and afraid—in brief, with per- 
sons who, during the period of negotia- 
tions, are emotionally unadjusted. He 
must soothe the parties, save their faces, 
and salve their wounds. 


the circumstances, are 


For example, even after the mediation 
conference is over and agreement has 
been reached, the mediator contributes to 
a better relationship by his tact and 
diplomacy. Sometimes he does this by 
his approach to the party who is the loser 
in the negotiations. In such a case, when 
the settlement has finally been reached, 
and the parties and the mediator are 
shaking hands across the table, he may 
go much farther than merely shaking 
hands with the loser. He says to him in 
front of his committee and in the pres- 
ence of the other party, “Joe, the cir- 
cumstances were very difficult. Yet you 
negotiated well and, in my opinion, you 
Such 
a statement is usually true and does much 
to build a better relationship between the 
company, the union, and the mediator. 


The mediator knows that the 
negotiator with whom he works is not 


did all that could have been done.” 


wary 


going to assume at first glance that the 
mediator is a paragon of all the virtues 
we have mentioned. But if he does have 
these attributes, the negotiator will be 
aware of them once he has worked with 
him. 


But the mediator ordinarily does not 
wait until he meets the negotiator across 
the conference table to get to know him. 
He expedites the development of a sound 
relationship between the parties and him- 
self by mingling with them long before 
he works with them in his official capac- 
ity. He meets with them at labor-manage- 
ment conferences and discusses with them 
general problems in industrial relations 
at their offices or his, or over the lunch- 
eon table. He deliberately, over a period 
of time, develops a rapport between him- 
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self and the various members of the labor- 
management community in which he 
works. 


Frame of Reference: The Conference 


Eventually the mediator finds his 
friends before him in a mediation con- 
ference, but they are not feeling very 
friendly at that time. The men he sees 
are not the men who year after year have 
peacefully settled their industrial rela- 
tions problems without the need of a 
mediator or an arbitrator or a strike. 
They are men who have wrestled with 
their problem—a new or renewed con- 
tract or some grievances which have be- 
come thorns—under the watchful but un- 
obtrusive eye of the mediator. Having 
exhausted their own resources for settle- 
ment, they have turned to him for help. 

As the mediator faces these persons, 
he sees problems: Tempers have been 
strained to the breaking point. The par- 
ties may have openly committed them- 
selves to what seem irreconcilable courses 
of action. One of the parties may have 
before him a proposal which it is impos- 
sible for him to accept without a loss of 
economic, political, or social status. One 
or both parties may present serious per- 
sonality problems to each other and to 
the mediator. 


THE MEDIATOR'S APPROACH 
TOWARD THE PARTIES 


The mediator, at least, presents to the 
parties a picture of stability, maturity, 
and competence, regardless of how dif- 
ficult the problems are which the parties 
face. He tries to convince them by his 
behavior that the problems are not in- 
soluble, that he has faced similarly dif- 
ficult problems before, and that with hard 
work, open minds, and reasonableress on 
the part of the participants, their delibera- 
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tions will culminate in a peaceful agree- 
ment. 

Equally important, the mediator listens. 
He must, in fact, be an expert at listen- 
ing. He is concerned with the art of 
much as with the art of 
speaking, for persuasion consists of both 
of these elements. By listening, he ac- 
complishes two things. He tries to convey 


listening as 


to the parties the feeling that here is a 
man who understands their problem. He 
does something else: Recognizing the 
value of catharsis, he provides every op- 
portunity to the parties both in joint and 
separate conferences to express their feel- 
ings of insecurity, anxiety, resentment, 
fear, and frustration. If the parties know 
the mediator as a reliable and under- 
standing person, and if the mediator has 
already provided them with evidence that 
he is a man to be trusted, they can talk 
out these feelings without any danger to 
themselves. In this respect, the mediator 
would seem to have borrowed a leaf from 


the psychiatrist’s book. As a matter of 


fact, the non-directive counseling ap- 
proach is not a device which is wholly 


new to the mediator. Most mediators have 
been using it for years and have not 
waited for the psychiatrist to formulate 
and prescribe this technique for them. 

Some of the mediation approaches are 
routine. It is a part of the daily job, for 
example, to inform, advise, analyze, con- 
trol the timing of the mediation activity, 
and to apply and relieve pressures in col- 
lective bargaining situations. 

Thus, mediators are constantly being 
asked for information regarding indus- 
trial relations practices. One employer, 
for example, faced with the problem of 
employees who refused to work overtime 
regardless of conditions, emergencies, or 
premium wage incentives, turned to a 
mediator for information as to what other 
employers were doing about this problem. 
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The mediator was able to inform him 
generally about 
proach to this problem and made some 


’ 
other employers’ ap- 
specific suggestions for resolving it. 


The Advisory Function 


Advice to the parties takes many forms. 
For example, a lawyer faced with the 
problem of a client who by an adminis- 
trative error had underpaid a large num- 
ber of employees over a period turned to 
a mediator for help. After the lawyer 
had described the problem to him, the 
latter presented it to a luncheon group 
consisting of two labor law specialists and 
some mediators with both management 
and labor backgrounds. A synopsis of 
their discussion, when passed on to the 
lawyer, contained the solution he was 
seeking. 

Another example of the advisory func- 
tion: A young director of personnel was 
negotiating a contract with an experienced 
and aggressive union representative. As 
the negotiations proceeded, the mediator 
noted that the personnel director was hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in keeping from 
antagonizing the union spokesman. He 
also had difficulty in keeping the members 
of his committee from interrupting his 
statements in the joint conference, and he 
was fast losing control of his negotiation 
strategy. 

The mediator called the management 
team aside, suggested that only the per- 
sonnel director speak during the joint 
sessions and that he approach the union 
representative by asking questions rather 
than making the positive assertions which 
were a thorn in the side of the union 
spokesman. The young fellow followed 
this advice with the result that the ses- 
sions were so amicable that the union 
spokesman was curious to know what 
the mediator had prescribed for the man- 
agement team. 
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Analyzing the Problem 


The mediator helps the parties to an 
alyze their problem. Frequently, proposi- 
ticns are thrown out on the table which 
would never have come to light if they 
had been carefully considered. In such 
cases, the mediator, either in joint or 
separate conference, helps the parties see 
the proposal more clearly. The approach 
is always indirect, for the party making 
the proposal would lose face if anyone 
baldly asserted that his proposal was with- 
out merit. Instead, the mediator by a 
series of carefully timed and posed ques- 
tions, or by “thinking out loud” as he 
looks the proposition over, or by apply- 
ing the proposition to an example and 
working out its effect through the exam- 
ple, clearly brings out the essence of the 
proposal so that all can see it. The same 
approach is also used when a proposition 
with merit is laid before the parties and 
they have failed to see its positive values. 
Timing 

The question of timing figures promi- 
nently in the job of the mediator, for he 
is in a position to guide discussion of the 
issues which face the parties. At a meet- 
ing of the employer and employee repre- 
sentatives of all members of a certain 
trade in a large city, for example, the 
question of wages was the paramount 
issue, and the fringe benefits which had 
been under discussion were merely a 
smoke screen. Everybody at the meeting 
knew this, and everybody—except the 
mediator—wanted to open the discussion 
with the question of wages. The media- 
tor, however, realized that the chances 
for a peaceful conclusion to the meeting 
would be better if the parties discussed 
the question of wages somewhat closer 
to the deadline, which was midnight. He 
knew that if the parties revealed their 
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positions to each other substantially in 
advance of that deadline, the chances 
of their continuing their discussion until 
midnight were remote. It was important 
that there be a joint discussion within an 
hour or so before midnight and that the 
crucial question of wages come up at 
that time, but not before. The mediator 
therefore used every opportunity to guide 
the discussion accordingly. 


A Pressure Technique 


It is in the matter of applying or re- 
lieving pressures that the mediator must 
be an artist. The matter of all-night ses- 
sions has been the subject of both favor- 
able and unfavorable comment. Another, 
less grueling pressure technique has been 
used by some mediators. It is applied at 
the deadline hour when the parties are 
regretfully getting their papers together 
in order to go home, call it a day, and 
await the seemingly inevitable strike. The 
mediator then suggests that the meeting 
be temporarily adjourned with the media- 
tor going into one conference room; the 
labor group in another, and the manage- 
ment group in still another. At the end 
of ten minutes, during which time all of 
the participants try to think of some way 
out of the dilemma facing them, the me- 
diator reconvenes the conference and, if 
there are no further suggestions, adjourns 
the meeting, and the strike is on. If, dur- 
ing the ten-minute waiting period, either 
labor or management has a suggestion 
for the mediator, he meets with the party 
to hear it before the meeting is recon- 
vened. Use of this device almost always 
results in several more hours of discus- 
sion and occasionally in an agreement. 
The parties, seeing themselves alone and 


facing a strike, sometimes find a way 


out in sheer desperation. They may 


send a note to the mediator, asking him 
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to join in their discussions. Or they may 
communicate directly with each other. 
And if no such communication has taken 
place, the mediator himself, on reconven- 
ing the parties, often can dream up a way 
to keep them together for a little while 
longer before giving up. 


The Mediator as a "Safety Valve" 


A most unusual incident in which a me- 
diator served as a “safety valve” occurred 
one day after a mediation conference 
about a very costly strike, which media- 
tion had failed to resolve. The day fol- 
lowing exhaustive mediation sessions the 
company representative called at the me- 
diation offices and asked the mediator if 
he could speak with him in a private 
office. After the mediator ushered the 
representative into a room, the negotia- 
tor sat down, started a discussion of the 
problems he was facing, and suddenly 
broke down. The mediator locked his 


door, instructed the receptionist that he 


would see no visitors and take no tele- 
phone calls. After an hour or two, the 
employer representative became calm 
again, resumed his businesslike air, told 
the mediator that he felt that he had to 
get his troubles off his chest and that he 
knew no one in his profession to whom 
he could have entrusted his problems and 
feelings with so much confidence. The 
mediator observed this gentleman in sub- 
sequent conferences, and at no time did 
he in any way indicate that he was any- 
thing other than a quiet, self-possessed 
and able negotiator. 


Another Case in Point 


A technique which one mediator uses 
might be described as “The Mediator’s 
Violin Solo.” This technique, while not 
successful in the case described below, 
had a beneficial long-range impact. In 
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this case, the parties, having exhausted 
their own abilities to achieve agreement, 
turned to the mediator for help. Several 
mediation conferences had been held and 
the strike deadline date was at hand. 
The deadline hour was midnight, and the 
parties were far apart at 11:30 p.m., 
despite 12 hours of continuous confer- 
ences preceding the deadline hour. The 
parties and the mediator were groggy. 
The union had declared that under no 
circumstances would it extend the mid- 
night deadline. The company had stated 
that in view of its financial condition and 
production problems, it would not under 
any circumstances meet the union’s de- 
mands. At 11:45 p.m., the mediator 
called the parties together and reviewed 
with them the various possible solutions 
and, under the pressure of the deadline, 
drew from his own store of experiences 
a number of additional ideas, suggestions, 
and proposals for their consideration. He 
appealed to the parties, and his appeal 
was impassioned and highly emotional. 
He spoke in terms of the effects of a strike 
and the welfare of the employees, the 
reputation and financial stability of the 
company, and the future relationship of 
the parties with each other. He called 
their attention to the fact that here were 
a group of reasonable, educated and ex- 
perienced men who, instead of acting 
reasonably, were now prepared to resort 
to force in order to reconcile their dif- 
ferences. The mediator presented a pic- 
ture of deep sincerity, and he brought the 
parties to a high emotional pitch—almost 
equal to his own. 


It would be pleasant to record here 
that the approach was immediately suc- 
cessful and that the parties peacefully 
arrived at an agreement. However, such 
was not the case. The union did strike 
at midnight. It was not until six weeks 
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later that the mediator was able to bring 
them together in a termination of the 
strike. 

However, the technique was not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, for the parties were 
so impressed by the obviously sincere de- 
sire of the mediator for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the dispute that they turned to 
him later and asked him if he would 
join them as their impartial mediator 
throughout the year in order to help them 
eliminate the causes of their bad labor 
relations and build up a better and more 
stable relationship. 


"The Interrogation Approach" 


Let us now examine an entirely dif- 
ferent technique—one which might be 
called “The Interrogation Approach.” In 
this case, the mediator was called upon 
by the parties to mediate a dispute which 
covered a series of grievances, one of 
which involved the jobs of three power- 
house attendants. Up to December, 1951, 
the company had employed three such 
attendants, one for each eight-hour shift. 
These attendants listened to the motors 
and made minor repairs when something 
went wrong with the powerhouse mechan- 
isms. Then the company installed auto- 
matic controls which sounded an alarm 
and turned off the motors whenever 
something went wrong. A foreman would 
then appear and instruct the men to make 
the necessary adjustments. The presence 
of the powerhouse attendants on a full- 
time basis in the powerhouse was no 
longer necessary, and they were trans- 
ferred with their seniority to other jobs, 
still performing the powerhouse mainte- 
nance work on a part-time basis. The 
company also adjusted the group incen- 
tive payments to reflect a decrease in the 
manpower necessary to do the mainte- 
nance work in the plant. However, the 
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union protested the change, charging that 
non-union employees were engaged in 
performing union work. 


In the joint mediation conference dur- 
ing which this grievance was negotiated, 
it appeared to the mediator that the chief 
spokesman for the company was unable 
to determine what it was that would 
satisfy the union committee, that the 
union chief spokesman—its international 
representative—did not know either, and 
that the local union president and his 
committee felt resentful to the company 
for reasons which are still unknown to 
the mediator. The mediator in joint con- 
ference addressed a series of questions to 
the parties. These were specifically aimed 
at the union president, who seemed to 
lead the union group, though in rank he 
was lower than the international repre- 
sentative. These questions were designed 
to achieve several objectives. First, the 
status of the local president was enhanced 
when he was asked for information and 
opinions in the presence not only of his 
international representative, but also of 
the top management people in the or- 
ganization in which he worked. 

Second, the local union president not 
only was able to present his point of 
view to all parties, but also had the 
opportunity to vent his resentments, both 
in joint and separate conferences, to an 
impartial person. 

During the course of the union pres- 
ident’s discussion of the union’s position, 
he hinted at a course of action which the 
union might consider and which he felt 
would enable the company to operate on 
the basis of the automatic alarm system. 
The mediator took advantage of this hint 
and added further to the president’s pres- 
tige by asking him if he and his group 
would please retire to a separate room 
to develop his idea for further considera- 
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tion by both parties in joint conference. 
The local union president and the other 
union officials retired and, when they re- 
turned, they submitted a proposal for 
resolving the grievance—a_ proposal 
which in no way changed the company’s 
position with reference to the automatic 
alarm system. It represented complete 
acceptance of the system, though the un- 
ion’s proposal was couched in somewhat 
different language from that of the com- 
pany. This so-called suggestion of the 
local president, together with a statement 
from the company that foremen never 
had been or would be permitted to per- 
form union work, was the basis on which 
the grievance was resolved. 


"The Absent Mediator" 


The mediator tries to give the parties 
every opportunity to stand on their own 
feet whenever possible. He feels that he 
is successful when his actions are such 
that the parties make their own decisions 
—provided, of course, that such decisions 
lead to peaceful agreement. The writer 


recalls a case in which there was applied 
what might be termed “The Absent Me- 
diator” approach. In this case, the me- 
diator had considerable difficulty in bring- 
ing about a meeting of company and 
union representatives in a situation where 
a strike had been in progress for eight 


weeks. Finally, after a number of appeals, 
he brought about a meeting between the 
company (the reluctant party) and the 
union (the anxious party) in his office. 
He first conferred separately with both 
parties in order to get their points of 
view, and then he brought them into joint 
conference. He turned to the union re- 
presentative and suggested that, since he 
was the moving party, he initiate the dis- 
cussion of the issues. The union spokes- 
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man replied in a friendly way that he 
would be glad to do so if the mediator 
would retire from the conference until 
he was asked to return. The mediator 
then commented that he would be happy 
to leave and that he was delighted to see 
that the parties were sufficiently mature 
to take care of their own discussions with 
The mediator 
then left the conference room for his own 
office. At the end of three hours, he heard 
a knock on his door. There were the com- 
pany president and union chief negotia- 
tor. They told him that it was a pleasure 
to have met a man who knew when to 
stay away from a situation, and would 
the mediator join them at lunch to cele- 
brate the agreement they had just con- 
cluded? 


no assistance from him. 


THE PARTIES’ APPROACH TOWARD 
THE MEDIATOR 


So much then for a few of the media- 
tor’s approaches toward the parties. But 
what about a party’s approach to the 
mediator? The mediator is well aware 
that the parties frequently try to use— 
and occasionally to abuse—him. Most of 
the uses of the mediator by the parties 
are legitimate. For example, the com- 
pany industrial relations director, seeing 
that he must agree to a clause which is 
wholly unpalatable to him and to his 
company, may ask the mediator to present 
the clause as his own. Then, when the in- 
dustrial relations executive faces his 
board of directors, he can say that he 
accepted the clause because it was a 
mediator’s proposal. Or the union repre- 
sentative may enlist the aid of the media- 
tor in convincing a balky union commit- 
tee of the wisdom of a certain action. 
Thus, if the union committee is wholly 
unrealistic and the union chief spokes- 
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man and the mediator are agreed on the 
realities of the situation, the mediator 
may turn to the union chief spokesman in 
the presence of the union committee and 
say. “Jack, in all the years I’ve known 
you, I’ve never seen you give a commit- 
tee such poor advice. You know that 
15 cents per hour is pie in the sky and 
you'll never get it.” Later the chief spokes- 
man turns to the committee and says, “I 
told you that you were unrealistic, and 
now the mediator himself has told you 


ae 
so. 


Some Questionable Strategy 

There are, of course, legitimate uses 
of the mediator. there are 
frequent instances in which the parties 
try to use the mediator illegitimately. 
For example, a mediator was present at 
a dispute which involved the resolution 
of a number of grievances. The negotia- 
tions had reached a crucial stage, and 


However, 


top-level officials were participating from 


both sides. The union had set a noon 


deadline. When it arrived, a little prog- 
ress had been made. and the mediator 
announced to the parties that he would 
like to recess the conference for lunch 
until 1:30 p.m. if the union would extend 
its deadline. The union’s reaction was 
somewhat negative, and its spokesman 
grudgingly consented to the extension 
only because it was the mediator’s request 
and not felt that anything 
would be accomplished. 

Negotiations 


because he 


were resumed at 1:30 


p.m., and a little more progress was made. 


At 4:30 p.m. the company, in a separate 
conference, asked the mediator if he could 
get the union to extend the deadline so 
that a meeting could be held the follow- 
ing day. However, since the union repre- 
sentative was committed for the following 
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day, the mediator then informed both 
parties that they were adjourned until 
9:00 p.m., thus giving the parties and 
the mediator two hours for dinner and 
the company an additional two hours to 
consider the very difficult proposal which 
the union had just handed it. The com- 
pany welcomed at least this respite. But 
the reaction which the mediator received 
from the union’s chief spokesman was 
wholly unexpected. This official informed 
the mediator in the joint conference that 
the four-hour break, which the mediator 
had introduced, was completely unwar- 
ranted, that the parties were wasting 
their time, that the mediator was con- 
tributing to this waste by continuing the 
negotiations, and that he felt that the 
mediator’s handling of the situation was 
wholly inept. The mediator was surprised 
by this reaction, for his feeling through- 
out the day had been that he was com- 
pletely accepted and respected by both 
parties. He informed the union spokes- 
man that he entitled to his own 
opinion but that the meeting was never- 
theless recessed until 9:00 p.m. As he 
left the building in which the conference 
was held, he was met by the union inter- 
national officials and the officials of the 
local union and he was again subjected 
to even more verbal abuse because of his 
handling of the situation. 


was 


At 9:00 p.m. the conference was re- 
sumed and carried on throughout the 
night, and at last at 7:00 a.m. an agree- 
ment satisfactory 
been 


to both parties had 
Throughout the negotia- 
tions, the mediator’s attitude was a friend- 
ly one to both parties. But, in view of 
the events at 5:00 p.m., he no longer 


reached. 


stayed with the union in its private con- 
ferences but retired to a separate room. 


And since he was no longer a confidant 
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of the union in its separate conferences, 
he treated the company in the same way, 
leaving them to their own devices during 
their separate conferences unless he was 
specifically asked to join them. 

Now then, what was the purpose of the 
union’s attack on the mediator? It cer- 
tainly was not senseless. It had strategic 
values for the union. 

First, the union wanted the mediator 
to go to the company and say: “The 
union is poised to strike. Until 5:00 p.m., 
I thought I had some influence on the 
union, but as you can see for yourself, 
I now have none. You had better prepare 
to do some hard bargaining.” Thus, pres- 
sure exerted on the mediator could be 
transmitted to the company. (And, as a 
matter of fact, the mediator did inform 
the company that it was becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for him to control the 
union. ) 


Second, the union showed the company 


it had no use for the mediator. This 
ordinarily has the effect of throwing both 
company and mediator closer together. 
In such a relationship the plans of the 
company would become known to the 
mediator. Then if the mediator were care- 
less, if he became thoroughly exhausted 
during the arduous negotiations which 
followed, it might be possible for the 
union to extract from him useful bits of 
information concerning the company’s 
plans. 

The union’s strategy, however, did not 
work out in this way. For when the 
union applied the technique to the media- 
tor, the orly result was that the mediator 
became extremely cautious, somewhat 
more reserved toward both groups, and 
instead of becoming more friendly to the 
company treated it, like the union, with 
detachment. 
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THE PARTIES' APPROACH TOWARD 
EACH OTHER 


One additional area in this psycholog- 
ical maneuvering remains to be explored. 
Not only is the mediator aware of the 
techniques which he uses on the parties 
and those they use on him, but he also 
keeps an eye open for the techniques they 
use on each other. Thus, a familiar tech- 
nique which the mediator encounters 
might be termed “The Temper Tantrum.” 
The writer was once approached by a 
company representative who informed 
him that the relationship between the com- 
pany and its union had been on the 
highest level for the past 10 years—and 
especially the relationship with the union’s 
field representative, Mr. Jones. However, 
management had been disturbed dur- 
ing the last few weeks by the metamor- 
phosis which had taken place in the be- 
havior of this union official. The com- 
pany had been engaged in discussing the 
renewal of the contract with Mr. Jones, 
and their discussions had been punctu- 
ated by unreasonable expressions of an- 
tagonism on his part. 
pugnacious, arbitrary, and had_ been 
talking strike. They could not under- 
stand the change. 


He had become 


Eventually the parties faced the me- 
diator in his offices. The company repre- 
sentative’s complaint about the union 
representative seemed certainly justified. 
The mediator had rarely met a union of- 
ficial whose temper was so ruffled, who 
was so sensitive to a company’s request 
for an explanation of the basis of his de- 
mands, who in his 
designation of the company spokesman as 
a person outside the pale of decent men. 
His behavior became so violent that he 
threw the company negotiators into a 
state of panic, and it soon became difficult 


was so vociferous 
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to determine who it was that was speak- 
ing for the company. Various discreet at- 
tempts on the part of the mediator to 
secure a reasonable statement from the 
union negotiator were futile. He finally 
separated the parties and, by keeping 
them apart, got them together eventually 
in an agreement—an agreement which 
was quite advantageous to the union. 

months later the mediator 
called on the company chief negotiator 
to determine how the parties were getting 
along with their new contract. The com- 
pany spokesman cheerfully informed him 
that all was going very well indeed, that 
as soon as the contract was signed, the 
union representative had as if by magic 
been converted to his former amiable 
self—a representative of the union to 
whom the company could turn at any 
time for help and cooperation in connec- 
tion with its industrial relations problems. 
The company official then stated wryly 
that the field representative’s unholy be- 
havior had been an act designed to con- 
fuse the company negotiators so as to get 


Several 


a better contract from the company, and 
the act had worked. 


The "Threatened Departure" Technique 


Another example: Hardly a month 
goes, by in which the “Threatened De- 
parture” technique is not used. This is 
the situation in which one party or the 
other either is horrified at the 
ous” 


“audaci- 
proposal made by the opposing 
negotiator, or expresses extreme disgust 
at the unwillingness of the other party 
to bargain. These “hurt,” “horrified,” or 
“disgusted” with studied 
anger assemble their papers in their brief 
cases, rise from their chairs, and, fol- 
lowed by their committees, stride toward 
the door of the conference room. Always, 


individuals 
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almost without fail, the mediator with an 
equal display of emotion loudly informs 
the departing group that he has called the 
meeting, and no one is to leave until he 
has adjourned the meeting. On one oc- 
casion, one mediator recalls, his demands 
that there be no departure of the spokes- 
man were not sufficiently vociferous and 
the official did depart, but only to the 
next conference room. Here he waited in 
high dudgeon for the mediator to bring 
him back into the joint conference. 


THE MEDIATION CONTRIBUTION 


What then is the contribution of the 
mediator? The effective mediator, the 
man who deserves the title of “mediator,” 
is a man who lends his good offices to 
both parties, offers them information and 
advice, lends a stabilizing influence to the 
atmosphere in which collective bargain- 
ing is taking place, helps the parties get 
where they are going with a minimum of 
friction, and helps them avoid a break- 
down of discussions which might result 
ina strike. 


This is a challenging task indeed. Im- 
plicit in it is one important point. The 
selection of mediators should continue to 
be made strictly on a merit, non-political 
basis. This means that salaries should be 
high enough to attract the highest types 
of personnel with backgrounds in labor 
or management affairs or both; that every 
effort should be made to assure the ac- 
ceptability of the mediator to both par- 
ties; and that the mediator should be pro- 
fessionally developed so that he can, 
by the aura of his personality and by the 
power of his intellect, contribute a better 
atmosphere and understanding to labor- 
management affairs. 





. . « Intellectually, at least, the average human- 
relations trainee will accept the fact that we all 
tend to see things through the lens of our own 
feelings, assumptions, and values. To lend emo- 
tional impact to this idea, The Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada has developed a novel—and 
highly dramatic—training device. 


Perception Demonstrations in 
Human Relations Training 


A New Approach 


F. D. BARRETT 


Personnel Department 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 


IN THE PERIOD during and since World 
War II there has been a mushrooming in 
industry of training programs in human 
relations for management personnel. The 
general purpose of such training pro- 
grams has been to increase the abilities 
of managers to understand, accept, and 
work with human and social factors in 
the industrial situation. This training ef- 
fort has been prompted by a number of 
other considerations, among which have 
been industry’s recognition of the impor- 
tance of good human relations for opti- 
mum organizational productiveness and 
of the importance of good human rela- 
tions as an ethically and socially desir- 
able end in itself. 

The task of helping people to develop 
increased sensitivity, imagination and 
judgment in human situations has, how- 
ever, presented a number of complex 
and serious difficulties. The problem of 
facilitating total learning—intellectual, 
emotional, attitudinal and behavioral— 
in the field of human relations has led 
to the development of a variety of phi- 
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losophies and specific techniques. Case- 
study discussions and role-playing are 
two of the newest training methods which 
are being widely applied in industry. 
Both of them are based on two comple- 
menting philosophies. One is that learn- 
ing best takes place under circumstances 
which encourage the student actively to 
seek insights and understandings for 
himself. The second is that the learning 
that takes place will have the most prac- 
tical value for the student if it emerges 
from an examination of concrete phe- 
nomena as against examination of prin- 
ciples, insights or information presented 
in a predigested form. These philosophies 
do not necessarily exclude or contradict 
the assumptions underlying the tradi- 
tional lecture method of teaching. But it 
is safe to say that they are vying for 
primacy, particularly in fields where the 
training objective is the development of 
student judgment, imagination and skills 
more than the development of knowl- 
edge about facts or theory. 

However, in the development of indus- 
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trial management training programs, 
questions of training philosophies and 
methods are only part of the picture. 
Regardless of how the training is done, 
the question of what subject matter the 
course is to deal with remains to be met. 
This is as true in the field of human rela- 
tions in supervision as it is in any other. 
For example, if we assume that super- 
visors must deal with individuals as well 
as with groups, we will want to include 
in the training curriculum some material 
that will help them learn about the psy- 
chology of individual human beings. Fur- 
thermore, since the supervisor himself is 
an individual human being and since his 
attitudes and behavior affect the indi- 
viduals he interacts with, we may want 
to include subject matter which will help 
him learn more about his 


own psy- 


chology. 


The Training Program 


This paper deals with only one aspect 
of the latter question. It outlines some 
demonstrations that have been included 
in a program of training in human rela- 
tions for the purpose of helping par- 
ticipants learn more about one aspect 
of individual psychology—namely, per- 
ception. How the supervisor sees, inter- 
prets, judges and evaluates a given situa- 
tion is influenced by his experience, as- 
sumptions, values and 
How other per- 
sons in that situation see that situation 
(and the supervisor) is similarly subject 
to their own personal set of influences, 
conscious and unconscious. 


preconceptions, 
personal involvements. 


The demon- 
strations to be described help supervisors 
to identify some of these influences and 
to reflect about their nature and import- 
ance. 

In our training courses in the Alu- 
minum Company of Canada, Limited, a 
number of demonstrations on perception 
have been used with a total of eight dif- 
ferent groups, and their success has come 


/ 
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to make them a regular part of our pro- 
grams. It has been our experience that 
these demonstrations carry more mean- 
ing and impact than any number of 
words. Before describing these demon- 
strations, a brief outline of the training 
courses in which they are used will be 
advisable. * 


Our courses consist of a series of case- 


study discussions and role-playing ses- 


sions whose aim is to help participants 
develop increased understanding of the 
psychological and social processes in- 
volved in the administration of people at 
work. The case studies and role-playing 
represent an attempt to provide training 
that deals with the understanding and 
resolution of concrete, actual problems in 
business administration. The aim is to 
facilitate the participants’ search for use- 
ful ways of thinking about administra- 
tive problems, for deeper understanding 
of the factors at work in individual and 
organizational behavior, and for in- 
creased understanding of the skills which 
are useful in 


decision-making and ad- 


ministrative behavior. 

One small but important part of the 
general goal is to provide participants 
with an opportunity to discover some of 
the enormous possibilities that exist for 
differences to they 


themselves may see a situation and how 


arise between how 
other persons in the same situation may 
The effective 
usually one who possesses, among other 
skills, a deep consciousness of this funda- 
mental fact about human affairs. In addi 
tion, he is conscious of the fact that his 
one perception and assessment of a situa- 


see it. administrator is 


tion in the life of his enterprise can be 
greatly affected by his own biases, as- 
sumptions, and values, and he tries to 


*The human relations training program of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., is described 
in detail in the article, “Training in Administra 
tion and Human Relations,” by A. Winn, pub 
lished in Personne, September, 1953—Eb. 
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take this into account in forming a final 
judgment. 

We all live in private worlds and look 
out from behind our eyes upon a scene 
which for us represents reality. We tend 
to assume that what other people see 
when they too look out upon the scene 
is a picture similar, if not identical, to 
the one we see: “Seeing is believing.” 
Moreover, we tend to assume that what 
we see is what is “out there” to see, 
whereas, as our demonstrations will show. 
this assumption is only partially true. 
How we see things is a result of two 
things—our own minds and the external 
situation, whether it be physical or hu- 
man. 

Because other minds differ from our 
own, we all tend to see something dif- 
ferent in any one situation. These differ- 
ences arise out of the fact that we are 
shaped by our experience—and every- 
one’s experience differs. Out of our per- 
sonal experience we develop certain be- 
liefs about people and the causes of 
their behavior, about 
what are unimportant 


certain 
important and 
values, beliefs 
ways of doing things. 


feelings 


about effective 
Some of these 
beliefs we are aware of, but others we 
take for granted to such an extent that 


certain 


they become unconscious assumptions. 
They guide our perceptions, thinking 
and behavior without our being aware 
of it. A number of demonstrations are 
available which bring some of these points 
out easily and quickly for classroom dis 
cussion and, therefore, present a con- 
venient vehicle for learning purposes. 


The Three Cubes 


The demonstration con- 
sists of a drawing that is seen either as 
two cubes with one sitting on top, or 
else as one cube with two sitting on top. 
As we look at it, we see first one thing 
then the other, and the chances are that 
as two of us look at it, we are both see- 


three cubes 
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ing a different one of the two impressions, 
yet it is one and the same thing we are 
looking at. This drawing is more than 
a trick or a gimmick. Neither is it an 
“optical illusion.” It is a drawing of 
some lines on a two-dimensional surface. 
The shading and perspective allow it to 
appear to us in one of two ways, and our 
minds allow it to appear in either way 
with roughly equal facility. 

Every time this drawing has been pro- 
jected on a screen during our sessions 
on perception, the group has reacted with 
a hubbub of conversation and discussion. 
It is quite startling to discover that one’s 
neighbor sees a picture of two cubes 
with one on top at the very same time 
one is seeing the reverse. An occasional 
participant has even asked when he dis- 
covers the cubes appearing to reverse 
whether the picture has been turned up- 
side down in the projector! The experi- 
ence of seeing and discussing this draw- 
ing makes the participants more aware 
than perhaps anything else could that 
what they see is determined by their own 
minds as well as by the thing they are 
looking at. 


After they have succeeded in seeing 
the drawing several times both ways, an 


added experiment can be tried. All the 
participants shut their eyes and try to 
visualize the picture in their minds with 
two cubes on top and one on the bottom 
(or the reverse). They are also asked 
to expect this impression when they open 
their eyes and look at the picture. Most 
of them find as soon as they open their 
eyes that they see the picture they have 
been thinking of and want to see. 
Throvgh this experience, many of them 
become convinced that when different im- 
pressions are possible they will tend to 
perceive the one they want to perceive 
and expect to perceive. Someone else 
who wants to see something different in 
a situation, and expects to see it, will 
tend to have a different picture of it. 


This is an experience we encounter 
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in everyday life, but the demonstration 
shows it in simple and vivid terms. 


The Old-Woman, Young-Woman 


Demonstration 


This is an experiment that shows how 
our differences in experience shape our 
perceptions. Two halves of the group 
are each exposed to a different experi- 
ence only 10 seconds in length yet find 
that as a result they see entirely different 
things in the one same situation. 

The three 
pictures}—a young 
woman about 20 years of age, a draw- 
ing of an old woman of perhaps 70, 
and the composite picture which can be 
seen as either or both depending on how 
the observer happens to react. (See p. 
132.) Most people, if shown the com- 
posite, can after some examination see 
both, though not simultaneously. What 
is the chin and ear of the young woman, 
for example, becomes the nose and eye of 
the old woman, and so on, accounting 
for the fact that we see either one or the 
other portrait at any single time but not 
both. 


The procedure used is as follows: The 
group is divided into two equal sections. 
One section is distributed prints of the 
young woman picture, the other the old 
woman picture. Neither section sees 
the picture distributed to the other. Each 
section is asked to study the picture until 
the image of it with their 

The composite picture is 
then projected on the screen, but one 
is asked not to look. The sec- 
tion which looks at the screen is asked 
If this is the section that 
has seen the young woman, almost all 
will see a picture of the young woman 
on the screen, while the remainder will 
see the old woman. Those in the second 


demonstration involves 
drawing of a 


all can see 
eyes closed. 
section 


what it sees. 


+ From Psychology and Life by Floyd L. Ruch. 
Copyright 1948, by Scott, Foresman and Com 
pany, and reproduced with their permission 
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section are then asked to look at the 
screen and almost all of them—much to 
the surprise of the first section—will see 
the old woman. It will usually take both 
sections some time before they can see 
the other picture. 

Again, as with the three cubes, this 
demonstration is a simple one, yet it 
brings out very vividly one of the funda- 
mental facts about human perception: 
Our experience determines to a large ex- 
tent what we ourselves see in any situa- 
tion that allows for several possible in- 
terpretations. A management group 
whose personal history of experience has 
followed paths different from those of its 
hourly-paid employees can very easily 
see an issue—in, let’s say, negotiations— 
somewhat differently from the workers. 
Very often both are puzzled by the other’s 
“point of view.” The fact brought out 
by this demonstration has wide implica- 
tions even though the demonstration itself 
deals with seemingly trivial subject mat- 
ter. 


The Rotating Trapezoidal Window 


The demonstration utilizing the rota- 
ting trapezoidal window is one of the 


most dramatic devices of its kind. It has 
resulted from the revolutionary research 
on human mental processes done by 
Adelbert Ames, a corporation lawyer 
turned artist and then psychological in- 
vestigator. 
newly 


Princeton University has a 
constructed Center, 
which contains all of Ames’ demonstra- 


Perception 


tions and where this original pioneer re- 
search is now being carried on under 
the leadership of Professor Hadley Can- 
tril. The rotating trapezoidal window is 
a remarkable demonstration of the fact 
that our experience has such power over 
our perceptions that it can literally cause 
us to see things that just aren’t happen- 
ing. Let us look at how this demonstra- 
tion works. 

We all know that when we look at a 
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window from an angle the image falling 
on our eyes is one in which the side of 
the window closer to us is long and the 
one farther away short. We can check 
this fact by the artist’s trick of measur- 
ing things by holding a pencil close to 
his eyes. If we perceived only what our 
eyes told us, we would always see trape- 
zoidal windows. Through our experi- 
ence going back to infancy we have 
learned to make corrections for this so 
that windows always look rectangular to 
us, as indeed they are. 

What Ames done is to reverse 
things and make a window that is ac- 
tually trapezoidal in shape. If the window 
is held up twenty feet away from us and 
parallel to a line across our shoulders, it 
actually looks rectangular but seems to 
point away. This is because we assume— 


has 


despite anything we can do about it—thet 
it is a window, that it is rectangular, and 
therefore it is pointing away a g 

twenty or thirty degrees. If this “win- 
dow” is set rotating about a vertical axis, 
What we 
see is a rectangular window oscillating 
back and forth in a wide arc. The en- 
trenched experience of a life-time actual- 


sood 


an astonishing thing happens. 


ly overcomes the real situation, and we 
perceive it as something it is not. 


Implications for Courses in Administration 


These are only three of the many 
demonstrations used. However, they may 
indicate some of the possibilities of such 
demonstrations when used in courses in 
human relations. 

We all advise one another to try to 
see things from the other person’s point 
of view. Often this is meant in an in- 
tellectual or logical sense. It is herd to 
realize that the other person actually 
sees things in a different way. Still 
more difficult is it to realize clearly 
that the things we ourselves see in a 
situation are both something more than 
and something less than reality. This is 
especially true of human situations where 
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so much interpretation is bound to enter. 

This fact comes out with extraordinary 
clarity when 30 or 40 people come to- 
gether for a discussion of a written case 
in human relations. Many of them are 
at first deeply puzzled to discover that 
there are as many perceptions of the case 
situation as there are people in the dis- 
cussion group. They are puzzled be- 
cause they have always previously as- 
sumed that things seem to others pretty 
much as they seem to themselves. The 
perception demonstrations help them un- 
derstand a little better some of the rea- 
sons for these differences in perception. 
Such differences are a normal result of 
the fact that each participant sees the 
case through the lens of his own feelings, 
assumptions and values. 

A second tie-in with case-study train- 
ing is the following. A participant has 
not really learned to diagnose a problem 
in administration until he has learned to 
look for the differences in perception that 
exist between the people described in the 
case. Only by identifying these various 
perceptions can he understand the prob- 
lem, and only a plan for action that 
takes these perceptions into account can 
really work. 

Skill in human relations consists large- 
ly of relating ourselves to the . 


percep- 
tions of others. 


To understand another 
person we must understand how he sees 
things. This involves entering at least 
momentarily into his private world. To 
understand his behavior we must be 
aware that his behavior is controlled by 
the way he sees things. Case-study 
analysis and role-playing provide exer- 
cises whereby these skills and others can 
be sharpened. The demonstrations in 
perception seem to have some value as 
instruments for the development of one 
useful way of thinking about human be- 
havior. This way of thinking is of some 
value to the administrator who 
whether he likes it or not—a practitioner 


in the field of human relations. 


is— 





.. . Viewing the indifferent results achieved in 
earlier human-relations training programs, man- 
agement had to conclude that its supervisors sim- 
ply were not interested in lectures and confer- 


ences. 


Some more challenging and stimulating 


training method was needed. 


The “Incident Process” of 
Supervisory Training: 


Case Study of Experience in a Small Plant 


DONALD L. MARSHALL 


Assistant Personnel Manager 


Atlantic Gelatin Division, General Foods Corporation 


THE PROBLEM of supervisory training 
which the Atlantic Gelatin Division of 
General Foods Corporation faced in the 
fall of 1953 may have been very similar 
to many other small plants. In the 
course of management conferences held 
the previous spring, several areas were 
identified in which it was determined 
that the supervisory force should receive 
group training. With the vacation season 
nearly over, the time had come to de- 
velop and install some sort of program 
designed to fill the needs. 

Since this article is not concerned 
with how these areas were identified or 
why group training was specified, I shall 
merely note that Atlantic Gelatin has 
found—as others have—that jt is gen- 
erally impractical to provide individual 
training at this level of supervision and 
that there are many areas which can be 
more easily affected through group 
dynamics. 

The Atlantic Gelatin Division of Gen- 
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eral Foods Corporation, the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of gelatin, employs 
approximately 450 persons. Of this num- 
ber, about 325 are hourly-rated workers. 
The supervisory force consists of about 
50 representatives of management, ex- 
clusive of the general manager, his seven- 
man staff, and certain research people. 


Training Objectives 


Specifically, we believed that these 50 
supervisors would benefit substantially 
from group training if it achieved the 
following objectives: 

1. An improved understanding of 

human relations, particularly in 
the area of appreciating people’s 
feelings and attitudes in the work 
situation. 
An improved ability to apply prac- 
tical judgment to a situation, tak- 
ing into account any human rela- 
tions elements involved. 
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An improved understanding of 
the functions of the business other 
than their own and, as a result 
better coordination between these 
functions. 

As it had done in the past, the per- 
sonnel staff considered developing and 
presenting a program made up of either 
original or “canned” material, using 
whatever techniques seemed applicable. 
In recent years, lectures, conferences, 
role-playing, and other techniques have 
been employed. 

However, in gauging its own resources 
in relation to the objectives, the per- 
sonnel staff felt some misgivings. Since 
the various types of supervisory training 
previously offered had not been received 
with enthusiasm, we had reluctantly con- 
cluded that the average Atlantic Gelatin 
supervisor was not greatly interested in 
such training and had not appreciably 
benefited by most of the programs 
presented in recent years. Psychological 
factors, of the sort emphasized by James 
R. Surface in his recent article “Resist- 
ance to Training,”! might have been in- 
volved in our earlier failures, but it 
seemed possible that a more stimulating 
training program might prove success- 


ful. 


The Incident Process 


At about this time, we became familiar 
with the so-called “incident process” of 
training. Although it was not a packaged 
cure-all, we believed that, if it could be 
effectively presented, it might be what 
we needed at Atlantic Gelatin. Accord- 
ingly, we decided that the personnel de- 
partment should draw up a program and 
be responsible for directing the meetings. 

The incident process, developed by 
Professor Paul Pigors of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, with the 
1 Harvard Business 


Review, March-April, 1954 
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cooperation of Faith Pigors, is a method 
of case study that approximates the step- 
by-step pattern followed in making deci- 
sions in actual work situations.” 

This process of decision-making con- 

sists of the following phases: 

1. Trainees study an “incident,” a 
written statement which is dis- 
tributed to the group. This de- 
scribes some event culled from a 
case and calls for a fairly difficult 
decision. In working on it, mem- 
bers are assigned a specific collec- 
tive role, such as arbitrator, fore- 
man, steward, etc. 

Members engage in a period of 
fact-finding. 


In this phase, they 
interview 


the leader in order to 
assemble enough information to re- 
create the entire situation. At the 
end of the phase, a member sum- 
marizes the key facts. 


The central issue is decided upon. 


Each member writes a brief deci- 
sion and outlines his supporting 
reasons. 


The group discusses the case in 
general terms to see what can be 
learned from it for prevention of 
similar difficulties in the future. 
In this method, three leading positions 
must be filled: (1) the leader, who is 
charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing a case for study, preparing an effec- 
tive teaching plan, and then leading the 
discussion so that all members benefit; 
(2) the observer, who is expected to take 
notes and write a report on the session, 
including not only an objective digest 
of what takes piace, but his own com- 
ments and recommendations; and (3) 
the program administrator, who directs 
the program and retains executive re- 
2 This method is described in detail in a forthcoming 
book, Case Study in Human Relations: Wha 


It and W hat Can It Do?, by Paul ane 
Pigors, to be published by McGraw-Hill. 
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sponsibility for all work done by the 
group. (This last function was performed 
by a member of the personnel depart- 
ment. ) 


Preparing the Program 


In November, the personnel staff began 
outlining a program to cover 12 two- 
hour sessions, one each week for 12 con- 
secutive weeks. Our plan called for 
studying a different case at 11 of these 
meetings, and reserving the last session, 
in which all members would participate, 
for evaluating our program. For case 
material, we decided to experiment both 
with personnel administration-type situa- 
tions, taken from arbitration reports,’ 
and with cases emphasizing other busi- 
ness functions, taken from various 
sources. We also decided that most of 
the cases should involve actual situations, 
with a few hypothetical cases inserted 
as an experiment. 


We gave considerable thought to 


selecting and training the leaders. It 
appeared that ideally each trainee should 
have the opportunity to serve as both 


leader and observer. However, we de- 
cided to start with leaders from outside 
the group. There were two reasons for 
this decision. Our group would be made 
up largely of first-line foremen, many 
of whom would not feel qualified, at 
first, to present a case. Also, it seemed 
essential that some of the cases emphasize 
certain business functions with which 
our group was unfamiliar. Thus, we de- 
cided that we would ask for volunteer 
leaders from inside the group, but not 
until the program was well under way. 

The next step was to help the leaders 
select and prepare cases. Each leader 
was given considerable briefing on the 
method, and in most cases a “dry. run” 


was held on the fact-finding phase to 


* The services of both the Bureau of National Af- 
fairs and Prentice-Hall were used. 
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insure that the leader had all the neces- 
sary facts of the case. 


The Final Plan 


The program as it was finally worked 
out, including cases presented by two 
trainees who volunteered as leaders, was 
as follows: 


Session 1—Leader: Personnel Manager. Case: 
Arbitration case involving the performance of 
hourly-rated work by a foreman. 

Session 2—Leader: Industrial Engineer. Case: 
Hypothetical case involving compensation of 
an employee under a company suggestion plan. 

Session 3—Leader: Assistant Personnel Man- 
ager. Case: Arbitration case involving work 
assignments among various maintenance classi- 
fications. 

Session 4—Leader: Manufacturing Superin- 
tendent. Case: Hypothetical case involving pro- 
duction schedules. 

Session 5—Leader: Manager of Manufactur- 
ing and Engineering. Case: An actual quality 
control problem in a disguised setting. 

Session 6—Leader: Personnel Manager. Case: 
Arbitration case involving promotion of the 
most qualified worker out of seniority order. 

Session 7—Leader: Sales Manager. Case: An 
actual sales-credit problem in a disguised set- 
ting. 

Session 8—Leader: Group Member. Case: 
Arbitration case involving a situation where an 
employee had been cited as having Communist 
affiliations. 

Session 9—Leader: Group Member. Case: 
Arbitration case concerning contracting with 
other firms for work which employees had pre- 
viously been performing. 

Session 10—Leader: Purchasing Agent. Case: 
An actual purchasing problem in a disguised 
setting. 

Session 11—Leader: Controller. Case: An 
actual inventory problem at Atlantic Gelatin. 

Session 12—Group evaluation of the program. 


To illustrate the content of the case ma- 
terial, a synopsis of two cases, adapted 
from the leaders’ teaching plans, appears 
as an appendix to this article. 


The Trainees 


The decision was then made to limit 
the number of trainees to 10 supervisors 
from the manufacturing and engineering 
area, and to ask for volunteers. The 
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program, frankly labeled as an experi- 
ment, was described briefly at a super- 
visors’ meeting, and the call went out. 
From the 22 who responded, 10 were 
chosen at random. 

In its job make-up, the group was 
fairly representative of manufacturing 
and engineering supervisors. It included 
a shift production superintendent, a 
maintenance foreman, a utilities super- 
visor, a stores supervisor, and six pro- 
duction foremen from various depart- 
ments. 

In terms of personal background, the 
average member had served as a super- 
visor for about six years, prior to which 
he was employed at Atlantic Gelatin as 
an hourly-rated man. There were only 
three members whose education 
substantially beyond the high 
level. 


went 
school 


The Program in Action 


The program got under way early in 


1954. It was immediately apparent that 
interest was at a very high level, and— 
somewhat to our surprise—this interest 
continued very high throughout the 12 
weeks. Attendance, for example, was 100 
per cent at each of the sessions, even 
though eight members were participating 
on their own time. It also became regu- 
lar practice for members to assemble 
five minutes before the designated time, 
and to urge the program administrator 
to “get going.” They were so stimulated 
by the entire experience that they would 
discuss the sessions among themselves 
through the week, and jokingly urge the 
member who served as observer each 
week to “go easy on me in that report 
of yours.” 

A more complete picture of our experi- 
ence can be gained by following it in 
terms of the five phases of the incident 
process. 


1. Studying the Incident. All leaders 
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were successful in preparing “incidents” 
which, while brief, provoked curiosity 
and interest. These impressed us as 
realistic starting points from which the 
members could come to grips with the 
problem at hand. 

2. Experience in the Fact-Finding 
Phase. The tempo and efficiency in the 
fact-finding step varied considerably 
from session to session, depending upon 
the case. Definite improvement in the 
group’s ability was noticeable as the 
program progressed. Members seemed 
most efficient when they worked on cases, 
collectively, as an impartial arbitrator. 
These were obviously situations in which 
they began to feel at home and which 
they enjoyed. In analyzing cases from 
this viewpoint, their questions were more 
likely to be pertinent and searching. 
Their teamwork improved. 

However, when tackling unfamiliar 
situations—as they did when playing the 
roles of purchasing agent, industrial en- 
gineer, and others—members frequently 
had to plod along fairly slowly, listening 
carefully to the questions asked and the 
leader’s answers in the hope of finding 
clues to more information. 

During the first few sessions, it was 
interesting to note the rapid increase in 
the number of questions aimed at explor- 
ing the feelings and attitudes involved 
in a case. The importance attached to 
this area is well illustrated by the com- 
ment of one trainee that “the human 
element was a big factor.” 

At the conclusion of the fact-finding 
phase, the leader always asked some 
member to provide a summary of the 
key facts. Our experience here was that 
after a few suggestions as to form, mem- 
bers learned to make effective summaries, 
thus setting the stage for the next step. 

3. Experience in Defining the Issue. 
Although the nature of this phase varied 
somewhat according to the case and the 
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role assigned, the group became quite 
efficient in locating the central issue. This 
step, though important, was not difficult 
when a group had done a good job of 
fact-finding. As one foreman observed, 
“After the facts are uncovered, the issue 
appears plain.” 

4. Experience in Making Immediate 
Decisions. This part of the method in- 
volved writing a brief practical decision, 
and outlining the supporting reasons. In 
the early sessions, it was in reasoning 
that the group appeared weakest and it 
was also in this area that improvement 
was least evident. Bearing in mind the 
educational background of the group and 
the brief time allowed for writing, one 
can probably understand that members 
would often get a “feel” for deciding one 
way or the other but would have dif- 
ficulty in working out their reasons. 

This part of the process usually in- 
cluded another interesting feature. When- 
ever there was a split in the decision of 
the group, as there was 9 times out of 11, 
the leader asked that each of the sub- 
groups get together to consolidate its 
opinion, elect a spokesman, and return 
prepared to present a strong case in sup- 
port of its decision, Although the ensu- 
ing debate was limited to about five min- 
utes, this feature was particularly relished 
by the participants. We are convinced 
that this method, in addition to pointing 
up the conflicting views, made the pro- 
gram more interesting and geve super- 
visors valuable experience as spokesmen. 

5. Experience in Evaluating and Gen- 
eralizing. In this phase, the group’s per- 
formance was quite uneven, varying with 
the case and the leader. As in faci-find- 
ing, the members felt considerably more 
at home when the discussion centered 
around plant personnel administration, as 
it usually did in the sessions devoted to 
arbitration cases. When members knew 
what they were talking about, the leader 
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had no difficulty in leading a lively and 
constructive discussion. 

For example, the case at our third ses- 
sion concerned a millwright who was dis- 
charged for refusing to perform work 
which he claimed did not belong in his 
classification. During our group discus- 
sion, there were several worth-while sug- 
gestions offered as to how maintenance 
job descriptions should be prepared and 
communicated, and how this would help 
prevent future disputes. 

In some of the other cases, however, 
where the function being emphasized was 
relatively unfamiliar, the group con- 
tributed significantly less in this phase. 
This was particularly noticeable in the 
sales and purchasing cases, where the 
discussions were limited largely to ques- 
tions from the group and answers from 
the leader. 


Conclusions 


Both interim and post-program com- 
ments were solicited from the group mem- 
bers. These comments represent an al- 
most unqualified endorsement of this 
type of training. The two supervisors 
who served as leaders were particularly 


enthusiastic. As to the method itself, 
which all described as stimulating and 
challenging, a typical trainee’s comment 
was: “Best type of training we've ever 
had.” The participants unanimously urge 
that the company plan a program using 
this method for all supervisors. 

The personnel staff is a little more 
cautious in its approval of the program. 
While we feel strongly that the method 
is of significant value, we are fully 
aware that this trial 
with a group of volunteers who were 
taken into our confidence every step of 
the way. Thus, to some extent the train- 
ing was “student centered,” and such an 
approach has been found to be the best 


run was made 
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weapon against training resistance.* We 
realize, also, that the real test is whether 
the program can be related to improve 
job performance in the future. 

However, the program seems to have 
measured up very well, both as to original 
objectives and in its numerous by-prod- 
ucts. Group members unquestionably re- 
ceived some excellent training in human 
relations. Also, they had valuable prac- 
tice in applying practical judgment to 
problems, most of which had human re- 
lations aspects. And, as far as the third 
objective is concerned, they have unques- 
tionably acquired considerable knowl- 
edge of functions of the business with 
which they were unfamiliar. 

But, apart from these and other gains, 
such as improved social skills and leader- 
ship ability, one of the most encouraging 
aspects of this trial program was the 
members’ interest and participation. The 
incident process lends itself to full par- 
ticipation because the requirements can 
be simple, as in the fact-finding phase, 


* Surface, op. cit. 
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where some foremen shine, or—at a 
higher level—in the generalizing phase, 
where others may take the lead. One rea- 
son why such participation is important 
is that in meetings of this sort, as re- 
search has shown, “. . . there is probably 
no adequate substitute for some actual 
verbal participation of each member.”® 

Our experiment with the incident proc- 
ess at Atlantic Gelatin has been most in- 
teresting and revealing. We plan to make 
some changes when we present a similar 
program in the future. For example, we 
now feel that the group should be more 
representative of the entire supervisory 
force and not limited to one area. Also, 
we have learned that we must select cases 
which involve only simple facts for those 
sessions devoted to functions with which 
most of the group is unfamiliar. 

But, more important, we believe that 
we have already developed a backlog of 
experience with a training method which 
will prove to be an extremely useful tool. 


® Bales, Robert F., ‘In Conference,” 


Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, March-April, 1954. 


APPENDIX 


SESSION NO. 3 


Incident 


At the close of work on February 21, 1951, Millwright Sampson was 
discharged for insubordination. 


Role of trainees: Arbitrator 


Synopsis of Facts 





The setting of this case is a chemical plant where tension has existed for several 
years over the problem of maintenance job descriptions and work assignments. Just 
two days before the incident, on February 19th, the entire workforce returned to 
work after a twelve-day strike traceable to this problem. The strike ended when 
company and union entered into a sort of “truce” agreement by which the employees 
returned to work and the company withdrew written warnings issued certain mainte- 
nance men for refusing job assignments. One of these men was Millwright Sampson. 
The parties also agreed to give attention to the job description problem as soon as 
possible. 

Earlier on the date of the incident, February 21st, Millwright Sampson was 
directed by his foreman to go to building “c” and bring back to the maintenance 
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shop a screw conveyor housing. It was planned that other craftsmen would work 
on it in the shop prior to Sampson’s re-assembling it. Sampson refused the assign 
ment and was subsequently discharged as noted in the incident. 

Testimony at the hearing indicated that there had been some bad feeling be- 
tween Sampson and his foreman. 

Testimony also indicated that at the 1949 negotiations the union asked that the 
contract contain a clause restricting the company’s right to assign work among 
maintenance crafts. The company refused. The matter was not brought up at the 
1950 negotiations. 

The contract between the parties contains a provision for handling grievances 
and also a provision for “orderly collective bargaining.” 

ISSUE: Did the company act properly in discharging Sampson? 


SESSION NO. 10 


Incident 


Anticipating that he would require the usual 1,500,000 feet of spindle 
lumber for the next quarter, Purchasing Agent Jones of the Keystone 
Furniture Company sent out inquiries. In response, he received the follow- 
ing quotations: 

Able Lumber Company $54 M 

Clinton Lumber Company $52 M 

Easy Lumber Company $57 M 

Jay Lumber Company $50 M 

Morris Lumber Company $55 M 
Role of trainees: Purchasing Agent 


Synopsis of Facts 


The setting of this case is the Keystone Furniture Company of Akron, Ohio, 
manufacturers of wood chairs and tables. The company requires about 1,500,000 
board feet of spindle lumber each quarter at the present production level. 

In past years, Keystone has purchased spindle lumber from 
including all five of those mentioned in the incident. All of these companies have 
proved to be reliable, and the quality provided by each has been excellent and in 
keeping with the specifications. Deliveries have been generally satisfactory. 

However, for many years about 70% of the business has been given to the 
Clinton Company. Clinton’s prices in past years have always been as low as its 
competitors’ and frequently lower. Clinton has also, on a few occasions, given Key- 
stone preference in deliveries and worked overtime to help Keystone meet an 
emergency. In no such instance has Clinton taken advantage of Keystone’s situa- 
tion and raised their price. 

in addition, executives of the Clinton Company have made a practice of keep- 
ing Keystone informed on conditions and trends in the lumber market. T 
is appreciated by Keystone. 

At the time of this incident, there is a mild slump in the lumber business. 
Clinton has informed Keystone that its bid of $52 is rock-bottom, below which 
Clinton could not operate. They have assured Keystone, however, that later in 
the year when demand increases, their price will be as low as any competitor’s. 

While deliveries from all sources have been generally good over the years, Clin- 
ton has always been exceptionally prompt. Jay, the iow bidder, has on occasion 
been tardy. 

Jay has also, on occasion, charged Keystone a higher price during periods of 
short supply. 


ISSUE: With whom should the order be placed? 


many sources, 


This advice 





..+ One of the chief reasons for failure to comply 
with existing safety regulations is the worker's 
feeling that the rules are arbitrary and do not 
apply specifically to his particular job. But at 


American Smelting workers observe the rules— 


because they help write them. 


Worker Participation in Safety 
Through Job Analysis 


W. S. WALKER and C. J. POTTER* 


REPRESENTATIVES of management recog- 
nize the importance of obtaining the par- 
ticipation of the worker in safety pro- 
erams. Since there is no doubt that the 
worker plays an important role in acci- 
dent prevention, a variety of methods 
have been tried to make him an active 
participator. Unfortunately, few, if any, 
have achieved success, in and of them- 
selves. Usually a safety-for-safety’s-sake 
approach is made through posters, 
slogans, and films which give a very 
general and casual treatment of the safety 
problem. One contest follows another, 
with or without prizes for slogans, lime- 
ricks, and posters. This is not to gainsay 
the value of such But in the 
absence of a thorough-going safety pro- 


devices. 


gram, they merely represent a grandstand 
play to a serious problem. 

The fact that the average worker is 
interested in his job, likes to talk about 
it, does not want to get hurt, and knows 
a great deal about his job, indicates that 
we should return to the fundamentals of 


the work situation. The fundamentals 


* Mr. Walker is Director of Training, American Smelting and Refining Company 


Safety Director of the company’s Perth 


Amboy 


which must be considered in regard to 
safety are: 
1. The job (method and machine). 


2. The worker (man). 


3. The workplace (environment). 


Job Analysis Defined 


In job analysis we have a tool which 
is concerned with each of these funda- 
mentals: the job, the workers, and the 
workplace. This method is highly de- 
veloped in government and industry as 
an essential management technique. 

Job analysis is defined as “the process 
of determining by observation and study, 
and reporting pertinent information rela- 
tive to the nature of a specific job. It is 
the determination of the tasks which com- 
prise the job and the skills, knowledges, 
abilities, and responsibilities required of 
the worker for successful performance.” + 
It also involves a consideration of the 
physical demands relative to the job. 


t Training & Reference Manual for Job 


Analysis 
War Manpower Commission, 1944 


and Mr. Potter is 


Plant. 
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The by-products of job analysis, in- 
cluding job descriptions and job specifica- 
tions, have many uses in industrial man- 
agement, including health and safety. It 
is, therefore, a fundamental tool of the 
safety engineer, personnel man, and 
supervisor. Through job analysis, these 
men can detect hazards and provide 
means for taking corrective action, and 
the industrial physician can uncover con- 
ditions causing industrial diseases and 
certain types of injuries, such as back 
strains. 


The Problem of the Supervisor 


In the past, usage of job analysis has 
been confined largely to the personnel 
technician and the engineer. The men 
who supervised the jobs and the men 
who actually did them rarely used this 
technique, since it was usually not con- 
sidered applicable to their level. How- 
ever, the problem of making job analyses 
available to these groups is vital. 

For example, one situation which an 
operating supervisor faces is the problem 
of getting cooperation from his men on 
existing safety rules and regulations. Fre- 
quently, the lack of cooperation stems 
from the fact that neither the workmen 
nor the supervisor had any real voice 
in the formulation of these rules. There 
is no restriction on the rules which top 
management or the safety engineer can 
make, but it is the supervisor and the 
workmen who must abide by them every 


day. 
Existing Job Methods 


Can job analysis help in this situation? 
Can it be adapted to the workmen and 
the supervisor? Can it be made a prac- 
tical working tool for their use in formu- 
lating safe and efficient ways to do their 
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jobs? We believe the answer is “Yes.” 

The need for job analysis in safety is 
frequently recognized when accident in- 
vestigation reveals the cause to be im- 
proper or faulty methods. Many job 
methods are passed along from one super- 
visor to another, with changes being made 
on the whim of a supervisor or a work- 
man. A few examples of improper meth- 
ods leading to industrial accidents will 
illustrate the point: 


Case 1. A workman was required to 
make adjustments to a pipeline directly 
over a conveyor. These adjustments were 
made only when the conveyor was not in 
motion. However, the workman had to 
stand on a small piece of plywood which 
he placed on the conveyor while working 
on the pipeline. He did this job almost 
daily for several years. One day the board 
tilted, causing him to fall and break his 
arm. It was then recognized that this 
was not a good method of making ad- 
justments. The hazard was removed by 
eliminating the job completely after the 
various details were questioned. 


Case 2. Several steel forms were load- 
ed on a dump truck to transfer them to 
a working area for repairs. When the 
driver attempted to unload the forms by 
dumping, they became jammed in the 
body of the truck. Another workman, 
seeing this predicament, attempted to help 
him by prying the forms loose with a 
steel bar while the body of the truck was 
raised. The forms released suddenly and 
pushed the bar toward the man so that 
it struck him in the head. Investigation 
revealed that the forms were often han- 
dled inefficiently before, during, and 
after transit and that it was safer to 
eliminate the dump truck and move the 
forms on a small four-wheel truck. 











WORKER PARTICIPATION IN SAFETY THROUGH JOB ANALYSIS 


Analysis of these jobs prior to the ac- 
cident would have disclosed the weak- 
nesses and opened the way for correction 
of these unsafe work methods. Similarly, 
job analysis can point out weaknesses in 
such items as equipment guarding, 
acequacy of personal safety equipment, 
and conditions of the working environ- 
ment. 

There are many different techniques 
for making an analysis, but the one out- 
lined here is simple and easy to apply. 
Using the forms shown on pages 145-147 
(fill-ins refer to a hypothetical job), the 
analysis consists of four steps: 

1. To list each step of the job. 

2. To list accident potentials or “possi- 
bilities” for every job step. 

3. To review each step of the job to 
determine the protection or protective 
means which can prevent the possibil- 
ity from materializing, and correct ac- 
cordingly. 

4. To review each step for changes in 
method when weaknesses in the pres- 
ent method are detected, and correct 
accordingly. 


A New Method of Analysis 


What is the best way to make a job 
analysis? How can participation be ob- 
tained? Can the interest of the workman 
be stimulated? 

One method is to hold a contest in 
which each participating workman makes 
an analysis of his own job. This does 
attract attention, but several other im- 
portant facts should not be overlooked. 
For every contest winner, there are many 
losers, and they may be disgruntled. 
There must be difficulty in judging such 
a contest, too. It provides little opportu- 
nity for exchange of ideas, and only a 
minimum of guidance from the super- 
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visor. Most important, it has failed to 
provide a group solution to a group 
problem. Since most jobs are carried on 
cooperatively by a group of men, it fol- 
lows that the most workable and accept- 
able solution of a job problem should re- 
sult from the efforts and agreement of 
that group. Even jobs requiring indi- 
vidual application are more acceptable 
when developed in such an atmosphere. 


When an analysis is made by the work- 
men under the guidance of the foreman, 
it becomes a group endeavor, and yet 
offers each man a chance to contribute. 
A safety meeting of the workmen pro- 
vides a suitable means for making the 
analysis. The foreman determines, be- 
fore the meeting, which job is to be dis- 
cussed, and what important safety in- 
structions must be drawn from the group. 
The workmen must receive advance 
notice so that they can think over the job 
to be studied. 

The job under consideration may be 
a single job performed by one man or 
a group endeavor involving the coopera- 
tive action or individual tasks of sev- 
eral workers. The foreman makes a step- 
by-step breakdown of the job, emphasiz- 
ing the key safety points, and develop- 
ment of the job safety analysis pro- 
ceeds within the group under the direc- 
tion of the foreman. 

Since the safety meeting is a discus- 
sion meeting, the supervisor must use 
the techniques of good conference leader- 
ship. He must know his men well— 
those who will have to be drawn out, 
and those who must be kept in order. 
It is his responsibility to lead discussion 
and provide for maximum participation 
by group members. Such leadership re- 
quires that he have an adequate founda- 
tion in conference leadership and job 
safety analysis. 
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Reactions of the Workforce 


Providing the men with the oppor- 
tunity to make the analysis as a group 
has had surprising results. The fore- 
man, instead of telling his men what 
safety equipment must be worn and what 
procedures must be followed, develops 
the requirements in conference from the 
workmen’s suggestions. They tell him. 

At one meeting a workman pointed out 
the need for footguards in using a pave- 
ment breaker because of the possibility 
of foot injuries. Every supervisor recog- 
nizes the difficulty of trying to get men 
to wear this type of protective equipment. 
Yet, here was a situation where the men 
were telling the foreman that this equip- 
ment is needed. It is obvious that this 
rule, because it was made by the men, 
will be accepted by them. 


Some Cases in Point 


Job analysis arouses interest. In one 
instance a foreman found it necessary 
to cancel a meeting. The shop steward 
appealed to the foreman and wanted to 
know why the meeting was not going to 
be held, several had ques- 
tioned him about it. On another occa- 
sion, when the foreman was attempting 
to list possibilities or potential hazards 
from a certain operation, the men began 
to suggest changes in the method that 
was in use. After the meeting the fore- 
man permitted one of the men, who was 
very interested, to make a working model 
of his suggestions. The foreman used it 
at the next meeting. For these men job 
analysis had become a vital thing—a 
group project, not an obscure technique 
for the experts to use. To them it was a 
means of discussing their job and tell- 
ing their foreman and their co-workers 
about it. 


since men 
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Finalizing the Analysis 


When discussion is completed, the fore- 
man incorporates all valuable suggestions 
into the job safety analysis form. The 
analysis is then discussed at supervisory 
meetings, or by permitting each foreman 
to review the written report individually. 
In any case, other supervisors are given 
an opportunity to make suggestions for 
corrections or additions. Following this 
supervisory review, the analysis is re- 
vised by the foreman and submitted to 
the department superintendent for his re- 
view. Finally, the analysis is approved 
by a representative of top management 
and then by the safety engineer. It may 
be changed at any one of these places, 
and the method which was originally 
agreed upon by the foreman and his 
men may not be approved. When this 
happens, the foreman must review it 
again with the men. In actual use, the 
analysis must be perpetually revised to 
keep it workable. 


Using the Completed Analysis 


The completed analysis is a source of 
job information which can be used in 
many ways. It has a distinct advantage 
in that all concerned have a definite part 
in its construction. Within the depart- 
ment it will be used to orient and train 
new men on their jobs. When it is 
necessary to train new supervisors, the 
completed job analysis offers valuable 
reference material on job details. Too 
frequently, in the past, new supervisors 
have had to secure such information 
from the men they were supervising. 

The job analysis information, however, 
will be mainly used for the constant re- 
training and reminding which the work- 
ers require. Remembering that safety- 
mindedness is best promoted by frequent 
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Jos Sarety ANALYSIS 


Analysis Sheet 


DEPARTMENT: Furnace DATE: August 2, 1954 
8: ae ee... 


OPERATION (ONE TASK): Checking crane prior to operation 





POSSIBILITIES: PRESENT PROTECTION: 

1. Someone working on 1. Danger sign on switch 

_ _¢ranee — ___ (inadequate). 

2. Someone working on 2. Stops, warning lights or 
runways. " 


flag and a guard must be 


: a __in position. 
5. Another crane may be 


5. Look and ring bell. 
working in area. > 
4. Electrical switch box 4. Check box before throw- 


___may be open. | ing switch. 


5. Controllers may not be 5. Adjust to neutral posi- 


in neutral. tion before throwing 


switch. 


6. Electrical or mechanical 6. A. Check limit switch. 
equipment may be func- B. Check dynamic brake. 
tioning improperly. C. Check all motions. 


D. Check foot brake. 

E. Check warning bell. 
Report defects to fore- 
man. Do not operate 


without his 0O.K. 


7. Physical condition of 7. Report all unsafe condi- 
cab unsafe. tions to foreman. 

fOOLS AND MATERIALS USED None 

PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT WORN None 

PREPARED BY: : CHECKED BY: 


This Sheet Number 2 ° 
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Jos SAFETY ANALYSIS 


Steps In the Job Being Analyzed 


DEPARTMENT: __—s Furmace = —__—so#parre: _ August 2, 1954 


Jop:___—SsS Crane Operator 





List below each step of the job being analyzed. If possible, try to get the steps 
in their proper sequence: 


1. Getting in and out of crane cab. 








2. Checking crane prior to operation. _ 


3. Unload ing materials from t rucks = 


4. Placing materials in and unloading from storage bins 
or pilese 


5. Weighing materials for furnace charge. 


6. Mixing charge materials. _ 


_7. Charging furnace. ee 





8. Positioning, removing and weighing pots of slag. 


_9. Casting metal from furnace into moulds. 





10. Loading metal oncars. 


11. Placing or moving materials for furnace repairs. 


12. Automatic bucket loading. 





PREPARED BY:___J0hn Doe cuecKep By:__ Richard Roe _ 
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Jos SAFETY ANALYSIS 


Change in Protection 





DATE:August 2, 1954 





DEPARTMENT: _—‘ Furnace 

JOB: Crane Operator 

OPERATION: Checking crane prior to operation. 
POSSIBILITY : 


Someone working on crane or runways. 





PRESENT PROTECTION: 





1. Danger sign on main elec- 





__ trical switch. _ 


PREPARED BY: _ 





PROPOSED PROTECTION: 








1. In addition to the danger 
__Sign, a padlock should 
_be used to inactivate 
_the switch. If several 
crafts from the repair 
crews are working on the 


crane, each craft must 





__piace its own lock on the 


Switch. 


CHECKED BY: _ 








discussion, the foreman has an almost un- 
limited fund of information to use in 
his worker contacts. People have a ten- 
dency to forget details. The analysis pro- 
vides the job information to be reviewed 
on a systematic basis. Since safety is 
concerned largely with specifics and not 
generalities, such information is condu- 
cive to good safety training. 


A job analysis program tends to pro- 
mote participation in safety by the work- 
er. It is a means of developing job and 
leadership skills in the foreman, while 
allowing for contributions by higher 
management levels and the safety de- 
partment, The results to date are promis- 
ing. 








. .- Arrangements for the continued employment 
of a worker after she has become pregnant are 


still considered on an individual basis in 


many 


companies. With increasing numbers of married 
women in the workforce, however, it may be 
desirable to adopt a formal personnel policy to 
cover this recurring situation. 


Pregnancies: A Policy for Employment 
And Leaves of Absence 


H. M. GILLER 


Director of Personnel 


The Republic Supply Company of California 


THE INCREASED proportion of married 
women now in the ranks of industry has 
introduced a factor which accounts for 
a significant percentage of 

turnover absenteeism, as 


employee 
well as 
time wasted by management in establish- 
ing a new and often different policy each 
The fact that 
there are more married women in the 
workforce, coupled with the growing 
tendency for women to work after be- 
coming pregnant, has made it desirable 
for management to establish some stand- 
ard procedure for meeting the situation. 
We at Republic have faced this problem 
and have established a definite policy to 
cover it. 


and 


time the situation arises. 


When it became apparent that we had 
this particular problem to deal with,' we 
checked with other concerns, large and 
small, local and national, in an effort to 
see what others were doing and to utilize 
their experience in developing our own 
policies. We found no standard pattern, 
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however, and so for a time we tried to 
ignore our problem, hoping it would 
itself. It didn’t. so we 
decided to chart our own course of action, 


somehow solve 


based on conditions as we found them. 


A Recurring Problem 

We accepted the fact that the problem 
was a recurring one- 
permanent 


and probably a 
simply because of the 
reasons why women so often choose to 
continue working after they become preg- 
nant. 


one 


Our interviews with prospective 
employees indicate that the average cou- 
ple wants to live above the standard pro- 
vided by the and 
this makes it necessary for the wife also 


husband’s_ earnings, 
to be employed. Many young people, ven- 
turing into marriage and the business of 
setting up a household, immediately ente: 
into time-payment contracts—often for 
non-essential things—to the limit of their 
current The family budget 
may be teetering along somewhat pre- 


earnings. 























A PERSONNEL POLICY FOR PREGNANCIES 


cariously, when the wife becomes preg- 
nant. Then what? Should she continue 
to work or not? 


It is often not a question of whether or 
not she wishes to continue at her job. 
Frequently there is no real choice; she 
must continue in order to make proper 
financial preparations for confinement, 
not to mention keeping up time payments, 
and to avoid reverting to a lower stand- 
ard of living to take care of increased 
expenses. 

Here, then, we have the principal rea- 
son why so many employed married 
women continue to work after they be- 
come pregnant. The question is, should 
they be allowed to work? 


Provisions of the Policy 


After a review of the facts, we have 
come to the conclusion that pregnant em- 
ployees should be allowed to work if 
they may do so safely, but that a set of 
rules should govern such cases in the 
interests of the health of the employee 
and proper business management. For 
the healthy prospective mother, there is 
usually no reason why normal work ac- 
tivity should not continue if she wishes 
it. From the company’s point of view, 
considering that management has a con- 
siderable 


investment in experienced 
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workers, and that termination of employ- 
ment at the beginning of these pregnan- 
cies would increase employee turnover, 
it would be poor personnel policy not to 
allow an employee to stay on the job as 
long as it is safe to do so. 


An employee’s efficiency is not neces- 
sarily lessened by pregnancy, and few 
people still hold to the idea that pregnant 
women should stay out of sight. In view 
of the company’s investment in the work- 
er’s training, and her own economic need, 
we have taken the stand that every effort 
should be made to keep her on the pay- 
roll as long as possible and to re-employ 
her, if she wishes to resume work and a 
job is open, after her child is born. 

These policies in regard to pregnancies 
naturally had to be established on an 
equitable, impartial basis in order to be 
fully effective, and they also had to be 
presented in writing in order to be uni- 
formly understood. For that reason, we 
have recently issued and distributed to 
all female employees a bulletin covering 
provisions for pregnancies. Its provi- 
sions, which are reproduced here, have 
resulted in a full understanding of the 
firm’s policy among those to whom it 
might apply, as well as those who might 
offer objections to having obviously preg- 
nant women in the offices for one reason 
or another. 


Subject: PREGNANCY 


Employees who become pregnant may continue work subject to the re- 


strictions outlined herein. 


l. 


As soon as pregnancy is an established fact, the pregnant employee 


must furnish her supervisor with a doctor’s statement, on a prescribed 
form available in the Personnel Department, telling: 


(a) Expected date of birth 


(b) Whether she can continue with her job 
(c) How long, in the doctor’s opinion, she may continue work. 


A similar statement must be furnished each month thereafter. 


Super- 


visors will forward these statements to the Personnel Department, 
where they will be filed in the employee’s personnel folder. 
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2. With her doctor’s permission, the pregnant employee may continue 
work to a time six weeks prior to the expected date of her child’s birth. 

3. If the above conditions are met, and the employee works the full 
allowable time, she may, when she leaves, request a leave of absence 
extending two months beyond the date of birth of her child; if a 
position is available at the end of her leave, she may be returned to 
the payroll; if no position is available, she will be considered as 
terminated. If she does not ask for a leave of absence, she will be 
terminated when she leaves for her confinement. 

4. If the doctor advises that the employee should no longer be kept em- 
ployed on her present job, an effort will be made to place her on work 
which she may safely perform; if no such work is available, the 
employee will be terminated. 

5. No pregnant employee will be kept on a job which subjects her to 
relatively constant public exposure after her pregnancy becomes visu- 
ally apparent, such as receptionist, P.B.X. operator, mail girl, or sec- 
retary. An effort will be made to place such an employee on other 
work; if none is available, she will be given a leave of absence ex- 
tending two months beyond the birth of her child; if a position is 
open at that time, she may be returned to the payroll; if no posi- 
tion is available, she will be considered as terminated. 

6. An employee who has been given permission to work by her doc- 
tor, but who is chronically absent due to the rigors of pregnancy 

and whose job suffers from such absences, may be given a leave o! 

absence for six weeks. At the end of the leave period she may be 

restored to work, provided there is an opening, subject to all other 


provisions of this policy; if no opening is available, she will be termi- 
nated. 


Under no circumstance will termination pay be granted due to a 
termination arising out of pregnancy. 
Conclusion endeavor where married women are now 
The publication of this policy has elim- si ag or married pce ho the 
inated conjecture among employees about @"KS of Industry are apparently here to 
how their individual cases would be ‘tay, and peas ae therefore a 
handled, and assures uniform and fair atural contingency which must be pro- 
treatment for all. vided for with clear-cut and equitable 
Ours has been a frank effort to deal personnel policies. Our own seem to 
with a real personnel problem which has _ be working out very well, and we hope to 


become general in almost every line of improve them as experience dictates. 











. . - Each stage of collective bargaining presents 
its own special problems, but at no time are the 
demands upon the management team so great as 
when negotiations have reached an impasse and 
a strike is imminent—or is already under way 


How to Handle Crisis Bargaining 


JOHN H. LIND 


Manager, Sales Personne! Department 
Standard Oil Company (indiana) 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, collective bargain- 
ing may be separated into four principal 
phases— initial, interim, critical, and 
crisis. When demands have been ex- 
plored and clarified in the first stage, 
negotiations enter the second period, in 
which both sides, through argumentation, 
“firm up” their positions. In the critical 
stage, these positions are finalized, and 
it may appear that an impasse has been 
reached. Crisis bargaining refers to 
those attempts at settlement that are made 
when a strike is imminent or actually in 
effect. 

It is essential that management regard 
the first demand of a union for a con- 
tract, or the revision of an existing con- 
tract, as the forerunner to critical bar- 
gaining. There is only a slight shade of 
difference between the critical and crisis 
stages, and surely a company labor repre- 
sentative who attempts to draw this fine 
line before he has applied his full ability 
to prevail in the negotiations will find 
himself in more crisis situations than he 
or his company can afford. 


Qualifications of the Management Team 


The negotiating committee should be 
made up of the most competent company 


representatives available. An organiza- 
tion that is part of a multi-plant com- 
pany, may, of course, consider local 
management committees to handle the 
actual bargaining, with expert consultive 
talent available to assist, and a small 
company may be represented in an asso- 
ciation or industry group. Since, in any 
event, negotiating teams should be se- 
lected to meet the specific needs of the 
situation, they may vary from place to 
place and from time to time, depending 
upon the specific issues and other cir- 
cumstances. 

In crisis bargaining, as in all collective 
bargaining, the attitude of the negotiat- 
ing committee is of prime importance. 
Members of the committee must be pa- 
tient, understanding, firm, honest, forth- 
right, tolerant, and willing to continue 
their all-out efforts to persuade the union 
representatives, the stewards, the concili- 
aior—if there is one—and the employees 
that the company’s position should be ac- 
cepted. A good atmosphere at the bar- 
gaining table, with management setting 
the pattern, is obviously important to 
success. 


The company team must develop its 


NOTE: This paper was originally presented at the recent AMA Special Conference on Collective 


Bargaining. 
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techniques and abilities to handle this 
type of collective bargaining competently 
and be prepared generally to match or 
exceed the abilities of the union repre- 


. o__ 2 } 
sentatives at the bargaining table. The 
average union business agent is well 


trained in bargaining techniques and 
usually has, among other assets, a good 
basic knowledge of business economics, 
as well as of international, national, and 
loval politics and their effect on the labor 
situation; therefore, he invariably comes 
to the bargaining meeting well prepared 
with facts and data to support the union 
demands. 

The collective bargaining table is not 
a place for casual, meaningless conversa- 
tions; it is a place where attempts are 
made through the expert techniques used 
by both parties, and the threat of eco- 
nomic pressure frequently used by the 
union, to obtain advantages, compro- 
mises, and concessions. It will serve the 
management negotiating group well, par- 
ticularly in crisis bargaining, to have the 
complete background of the local union 
and personal information on the bargain- 
ing agent. The company team may be 
surprised to learn that the agent is on 
leave of absence from one of its own 
plants or the plant of a competitor and 
thus has substantial information on the 
company’s type of operations. 
mittee should know 
union demands- 


The com- 
the causes behind 
in other words, whether 
underlie the demands. It 
should have members with experience 
that enables them to time counterpro- 
posals, arguments, changes in positions, 
and the withdrawal of offers; the ability 
to know when to compromise or stand 
firm and how to meet union arguments 
with convincing arguments based on facts 
in support of management positions; and 
the judgment to appraise the relative po- 
sitions of both sides—men who have the 


grievances 
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confidence of top management and the 
courage to meet the climacteric pressures 
that frequently build up in negotiating 
meetings, particularly when basic princi- 
ples or serious wage issues are involved. 


Approaching the Crisis 


When a negotiating team is approach- 
ing, or has reached, the final stages in 
collective bargaining and it appears that 
a strike is possible, probable, or even in- 
evitable, executives may ponder such 
questions as— 

© Where did we foul up? 

® How did we get to this point? 
© Didn’t we evaluate the problems 
correctly ? 

Weren’t we properly prepared? 
Would the employees strike to get 
what the union is asking? 

Is the union agent as sure of him- 
self as he acts? 

© What do we do next? 


Essential Steps in the Critical Period. 
Early in the critical stages the bargaining 
committee should have explored view- 
points, obtained and analyzed pertinent 
data, arrived at a clear decision on each 
problem, decided on alternative actions, 
and made certain that each member of 
the negotiating committee is prepared 
and informed on specific assignments and 
on the entire situation. These points 
sould have repeatedly checked 
throughout the negotiations. 
mittee should not 


been 
The com- 
wait until the crisis 
arrives to prepare for sound, intelligent, 
factual bargaining. Full and complete 
preparation in every phase of bargaining 
is a must if success is expected; it is 
simply more of a must in the crisis pe- 
riod. 

As the bargaining approaches this 
stage, the executives of the company 
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should be fully informed of the bargain- 
ing status, the demands, counterdemands, 
risks, probable strike action, employee 
attitudes, and all other pertinent factors. 
This, of course, implies the need for 
management teamwork in the preparation 
for and conduct of collective bargaining. 
In turn, the company negotiating com- 
mittee is entitled to know whether the 
executives of the company intend to stand 
firm or to grant concessions in the face 
of probable strike action. A bargaining 
team simply cannot function successfully 
unless its members are fully confident of 
management support. To have the rug 
pulled out from under them at the last 
moment by being instructed to grant a 
union demand rather than risk a strike is 
disastrous in that it reduces the commit- 
tee’s effectiveness and clearly reveals to 
the union that decisions are made at 
higher levels without regard to the opin- 
ions of the negotiators. 


The Management Planning Committee. 
When it has failed to reach an agreement 
in the intermediate bargaining stages, it 
is usually imperative that the company 
committee take definite steps to retrench 
and stabilize its position. In any firm, 
by the time a crisis situation exists the 
company’s negotiators should be backed 
up by a special management-labor rela- 
tions committee, sometimes referred to 
as a “strike strategy committee.” Most 
committees of this type include high- 
level management people, as well as 
members of the bargaining team. They 
should normally be comprised of such 
persons as the president (depending upon 
size of the company and other factors), 
sales executive, operations manager, 
plant manager, controller, industrial 
relations or personnel manager, chief 
negotiator, attorney, public relations 
manager (press representative), and 
traffic manager. 


b 
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Analyzing the Situation 


It is also essential, when it appears 
that bargaining will reach the crisis 
stage, that careful analysis be made of 
the entire situation. The following sug- 
gestions may assist a company in reach- 
ing conclusions and preparing for fur- 
ther negotiation. Of course, additional 
steps may be required in particular sit- 
uations. 


Restudy: 
1. Union demands. Consult super- 
visors and management. 
2. Union arguments in support of 


present demands. 
Re-analyze and re-evaluate: 


1. Union demands. Are they based 
on local demands or are they a 
part of an over-all union program? 

2. Changes and apparent causes for 
changes in union demands. 


3. Union arguments from the start 
of negotiations. What were their 
weak and strong points? 

4. Company arguments against union 
demands. Develop fully. 

5. Company counterproposals. Are 

they essential? 

6. Company objectives. Are they con- 
sistent with good business? Are 
they consistent with good employee 
relations? 

7. Company arguments in support of 
its contentions. What is their fac- 
tual basis? 

8. Principles and policies observed 
by the company. Are they worth 
the price? Are they outmoded? 

Recheck: 

1. Effect concessions would have on 
company operations. 


2. Probable cost if company agreed 
to union demands. 
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3. Effect concessions would have on 
other employees. 


4. Effect concessions would have on 
supervisors. 
5. Effect on other departments. 
6. Likely executive position in face of 
strike action. 
Survey: 


1. Recent settlements with other com- 
panies in the area, in the industry, 
throughout the country. 

2. Employee and 
tudes. 


supervisory atti- 


Re-assign responsibilities to: 


1. Spokesman, and others on the com- 


mittee. 
2. Law. 
3. Press. 
4. Operations. 
5. Industrial Relations. 


6. Traffic. 


Consult with: 
1. Executives. 
2. Management. 
3. Supervisors. 
4. Law. 
5. Press. 
6. Operations. 


7. Traffic. 


1. Tentative next 


meeting. 


procedures for 


2. Alternative proposals for the final 
package. 

3. Timing of events to follow. 

4. Protection of the company’s plants 
and facilities in the event of a 
strike. 

5. Service to customers prior to and 
in the event of a strike. 
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6. Continuation of operations at same 
location, and others. 


Information to employees in unit, 
outside of unit, and at the super- 
visory level. 

8. Communications with the public, 
the employees, and the customers. 


9. Use of press reports, radio, and 
television. 


Negotiations in the Crisis 


Do not underestimate the union’s in- 
fluence and solidarity with its member- 
ship. Even if a man’s savings are melt- 
ing away, his family is feeling the loss of 
earnings, and his wife is unsympathetic, 
he will rarely refuse to support his union. 
The business agents have a strong influ- 
ence on the individuals, and in most in- 
stances the membership will vote affirm- 
atively to strike if asked to do so. These 
elections are, of course, handled in many 
different ways, and ordinarily not all em- 
ployees in a unit participate. 

There is nothing which so vitally af- 
fects an individual employee as the loss 
of his pay when he is called out on strike, 
and a decision of that importance should 
be made only afier the employees have 
had opportunity to express their free 
choice by secret ballot, either under gov- 
ernment auspices or through some other 
arrangement that gives them full guar- 
antee of the right to make their selection 
without The Smith-Connolly 
Act, during World War II, required a 


duress. 


secret vote under government auspices 
on the employer’s last offer before a 
strike could be called in war production 
industries. This ruling is no longer in 
effect, but some states provide for secret 
strike ballots. In two of these states, 
however, Michigan and Minnesota, the 
courts have held that such voting require- 
ments do not apply to companies in inter- 

















state commerce. And, of course, Section 
209(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
calls for a secret ballot on the employer’s 
last offer, applies only to national emer- 
gency disputes. 

If the executives of a company have 
been successful in developing mature un- 
ion relationships over the years so that 
the union and the employees have re- 
spect for management, earnest talks may 
be continued even during the crisis stages 
in an effort to reach an agreement. The 
confidence and integrity of the manage- 
ment group are more important than ever 
to successful results. 

Statistics based on facts, sound argu- 
ments, and firmness with conviction are 
important in resolving these last major 
issues. The company should be willing 
to give and take in developing a final 
package, but it must not weaken where 
it has no latitude. Employers are not 
legally required to make concessions un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act; they must only 
to continue bargaining in good faith. 


In continuous bargaining sessions with 
some unions it is not infrequent for 
either party, or both, to resort to alter- 
nate negotiating teams, each side keeping 
someone in the meeting from the previous 
discussion to preserve continuity. This 
practice has obvious drawbacks for both 
groups, and management should avoid it 
when possible. It is usually used in con- 
nection with pressure tactics—during a 
marathon to see which side will give in 
under fatigue conditions. Many man- 
agement negotiating committees, weak- 
ening under pressure and prolonged bar- 
gaining, grant concessions that are en- 
tirely incompatible with good business. 
It is better to adjourn prior to that point 
than to make serious commitments that 
may plague the company forever. 

Labor peace should not be bought at a 
cost that puts the company at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. Even if management 
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is given the unasked-for assurance of the 
union that competitors will be forced to 
pay the same price, it is unwise to con- 
cede on this basis. Neither the company 
nor its competitors may be able to stand 
the additional burden. 

I cannot agree with the inexperienced 
management man who, without founda- 
tion, makes an off-hand comment, such 
as, “Let them strike—it will clear the 
air.” I am certain that no one wins in 
a strike; 1 am certain that the public, the 
customer, the employees, the company, 
and the union all lose. It is interesting 
to see the amount of time it takes to re- 
cover loss of wages as a result of a strike. 
For example, if a worker has been earn- 
ing $100 and, after a two-week strike, 
wins an increase of eight cents per hour, 
he will not make up the amount lost dur- 
ing this period for one year and 10 weeks. 
And there may be additional losses, such 
as his participation in benefit plans and 
his vacation pay. 


Communicating with Employees 


Communications with employees prior 
to and during a strike are extremely im- 
portant.* There are important facts that 
employees should know and consider be- 
fore they strike, and management should 
do its part in giving them this informa- 
tion. This can be done easily if manage- 
ment has been communicating with em- 
ployees on other matters of interest. Their 
good will and well-being are fundamental 
in all company relationships, and they 
are entitled to know the situation. 

Freedom of speech under the Taft- 
Hartley Act has expanded; however, in 
this regard I suggest that any attempt 
at communication with employees on 
strike be carefully checked with a lawyer 


* Company practices with regard to this question are 
reported in the article, “Communicating with Em 
ployees During a Strike: A Survey,” prepared 
by a group under the direction of Jules J. Justin. 
PERSONNEL, July, 1954.—Eb. 
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who is well informed on this phase of 
labor law. There are, of course, numer- 
ous ways to communicate with employees, 
their families, customers, and the public. 
These communications should normally 
be developed by competent public rela- 
tions or press experts, in conjunction with 
the negotiating committee, before they 
are needed, rather than when an emer- 
gency actually exists. Employees will 
usually appreciate being informed of 
bargaining developments, particularly 
immediately before or during a strike, if 
their earnings will be affected. It will 
certainly help if management is able to 
send them convincing information on the 
reasonableness of the company. 

One of the most effective methods of 
communicating any information is a let- 
ter sent directly to the employee’s home. 
It should be friendly and strictly factual. 
Other effective communications media 
are bulletin boards, newspapers, radio, 
television, and meetings. 


What About Conciliation? 


Conciliation is often helpful when you 
either have reached a complete impasse 
or seem to need a fresh start. It is not 
uncommon for conciliation to re-establish 
a good bargaining atmosphere in which 
parties can proceed on their own behalf 
to reach agreements, 

If a matter goes to conciliation, the 
company negotiating committee should 
not give up its attempts to arrive ata fair 
and reasonable agreement by assuming 
that an equitable settlement is now the 
conciliator’s responsibility. At this stage 
in the bargaining the role of the negotiat- 
ing committee may be even greater, since 
it should undertake the added burden of 
persuading the conciliator that the com- 
pany’s position is justified and should be 
accepted by the union. 
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There are some management-labor re- 
lations experts who believe it advisable 
to leave something in the way of a con- 
cession for the conciliator to give—if 
not, the company’s last offer may be used 
as a floor. The conciliator may also 
compare it with the union demand and 
thus press the mid-point as a compromise. 
This figure may be entirely unrealistic 
if the union demand is beyond reason. 

Some management strategists withdraw 
wage proposals entirely before going to 
conciliation, believing that this action 
will benefit the company. This is not al- 
ways true, since the conciliator probably 
will find out what proposals were made— 
or, if he does not, he may feel that the 
company has failed to cooperate in not 
making an offer. Other companies be- 
lieve in giving the union the final offer 
before going to conciliation. This, clearly, 
is most in keeping with the true spirit 
and intent of the conciliation process. 
The management bargaining committee 
must decide what course to take in each 
situation. 


Rigid Adherence to Policies 

In many cases crisis bargaining results 
because an employer or a union adopts 
policies and adheres to them rigidly year 
after year without regard to changing 
conditions. In many cases this is justi- 
fiable and demonstrates the courage of 
the company officials. However, in order 
to avoid unnecessary impasses at the bar- 
gaining table as a result of this position, 
it is essential that these policies be care- 
fully reviewed now and again to deter- 
mine whether time and circumstances 
have outmoded them and whether they 
actually are as important as originally 
believed. Policy decisions should be made, 
insofar as possible, when no crisis is in- 
volved, thereby allowing careful consider- 
ation, full consultation, and mature judg- 
ment. 














HOW TO HANDLE CRISIS BARGAINING 


A rigid policy of no retroactivity, for 
instance, may generally be regarded as 
an excellent principle; however, circum- 
stances may occur during bargaining that 
prolong negotiations beyond the termina- 
tion date of the wage agreement or the 
contract. It would appear, ordinarily, 
that if this occurred as a result of a sit- 
uation not chargeable to the union, such 
a policy might be considered distinctly 
unfair. If a policy of this kind is to be 
strictly adhered to, the union and em- 
ployees should know about it in advance, 
and both parties should cooperate in an 
effort to conclude negotiations so that 
retroactivity will not be an issue. 

Another example is the company which, 
as a matter of principle, insists on listing 
management rights (prerogatives) in its 
contract. When this issue is once opened, 
it is frequently difficult to obtain an 
agreement with some unions on the list- 
ing of certain management rights under 
the contract, so that a crisis may be cre- 
ated. 


Opposition to multi-unit bargaining, 
company-wide bargaining, or industry- 
wide bargaining may be considered a 
good principle, and one which a company 
would be justified under certain circum- 
stances in upholding even at the cost of a 
strike. 

There are other principles and policies 
that may be important to a particular 
company. It is essential in each case 
that the negotiating committee know to 
what extent the executives of the com- 
pany will defend these policies before 
they risk a crisis. 
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Conclusion 


A leveled-off economy does not neces- 
sarily mean a leveling off in union de- 
mands. The effort will still continue for 
concessions—money, guaranteed annual 
wage, fewer hours with no pay reduction, 
improvements in benefit plans at less or 
no cost to the employee, payments into 
union welfare and pension plans, and 
numerous other fringe benefits. These 
demands will be made on the basis that 
all concessions should be obtained now 
that possibly can be, for the chances of 
success may be less later. 

Management should soberly re-appraise 
its present and probable future problems 
in the field of labor relations, determine 
what it must do in its own particular sit- 
uation to prepare for the union challenge 
at the bargaining table, and take appro- 
priate steps to meet the problems. This 
effort may involve restudy and redeter- 
mination of the company’s labor policies; 
it may mean reorganization and greater 
responsibility for the company’s indus- 
trial relations department—and_ perhaps 
even more far-reaching changes; and it 
will certainly require specific, crystal- 
clear assignment of responsibility for the 
implementation of a successful labor pol- 
icy. 

Finally, I suggest that company rep- 
resentatives try to foresee and avoid sit- 
uations that result in crisis bargaining by 
promoting mutual confidence and under- 
standing between management and the 
union. 





. . . Since the spotlight turned to the Guaranteed 
Annual Wage, most industrial relations executives 
have become familiar with its mechanics. But 
until they have actually had to sit down and 
bargain on this issue they may be unaware of 
certain practical problems which the author ex- 





plores here. 


We Bargained on the Guaranteed 


Annual Wage 


THOMAS T. HENEY 


Vice President and Secretary 
The National Sugar Refining Company 


IT IS FAIRLY WELL RECOGNIZED by now 
that the term “guaranteed annual wage” 
is not a precise one. Guarantees of either 
wages or opportunity to work assume a 
variety of forms. Some include escape 
clauses, modification of the number of 
hours guaranteed in each week, or other 
conditions which remove them from the 
category of an absolute guaranteed annual 
wage. In contrast, the guarantees 
proposed by the steel and _ electrical 
workers, under which the employer sup- 
plements unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, are absolute guarantees—limited only 
by the amount available in the funds 
which these plans would set 1p. I would 
therefore distinguish at the outset be- 
tween guarantees which include a variety 
of protective clauses for the employer, 
on the one hand, and flat guarantees on 
the other. 


An employer who undertakes to guar- 
antee against unemployment resulting 
from any contingency whatsoever is an 





insurer. The extent to which such an 
employer becomes a part of the state sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance can read- 
ily be seen from an examination of the 
IUE proposal to General Electric. And 
an insurer of jobs must obviously cover 
his risks differently from an employer 
who operates under a limited guarantee. 

The National Sugar Refining Company 
has not undertaken to insure against un- 
employment from every contingency. In 
fact, if an employer’s sole plant were a 
total fire loss, or if war made it im- 
possible to secure raw materials, such a 
guarantee might well be illusory. Our 
contract is based, instead, on the con- 
cept that the owners of the machines 
undertake to protect those who operate 
them against the employment hazards of 
uneven scheduling, against fluctuations in 
the demand for the product, and against 
other conditions over which the manage- 
ment may exercise some degree of con- 
trol. The contract provides no guarantee 


NOTE: This paper was originally presented at the recent AMA Special Conference on Collective 


Bargaining. 
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against certain risks completely beyond 
the control of management to which 
owners and workers alike are exposed. 
Unemployment from such causes becomes 
the problem of the community as a whole. 


It has been suggested by at least one 
writer that if a guarantee includes es- 
cape clauses for the protection of manage- 
ment, it is meaningless. But the fact 
is that there are a great many GAW 
plans that do not guarantee against 
every contingency which have been ac- 
ceptable to the unions and which have 
worked out well in practice. The guar- 
antee here described is such a plan. 
Moreover, substantially similar plans are 
found today in the contracts of seven local 
unions—some AFL and some CIO-affilia- 
ted—in the cane sugar refining industry 
in the northeastern United States. 


Industry Conditions 


About half of The National Sugar 
Refining Company’s output is sold to 
household consumers under various brand 
names; the other half goes to industrial 
users. The two plants concerned in this 
discussion are located at New York, 
where there is a CIO union, and at 
Philadelphia, where the union is an AFL 
affiliate. As in the chemical and other 
industries, the nature of the operation is 
such that the machines do most of the 
work, and the number of employees rela- 
tive to output is not great. Each of these 
plants employs about 1,200 production 
employees who produce, pack, and ship 
approximately 4,000,000 pounds of sugar 
per day. Annual sales for the two plants 
together total about $150,000,000 per 
year. We are, as can be seen, not “big 
business” in the sense that a large auto- 
motive or aircraft company is. Measured 
by number of employees, ours are at 
best medium-sized plants. 

The per-capita consumption of sugar 
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does not vary widely over any given 
period of years. But sugar is not used at 
a steady rate from month to month; it is 
a seasonal product. Demand is at its peak 
in the warm summer months when more 
ice cream and soft drinks are consumed, 
when sugar is used at home in lemonade, 
and so on; and when the crops begin to 
come in, sugar is needed in large quanti- 
ties for canning. As a result, although 
sugar refineries have historically run 
steadily for five and six days a week dur- 
ing warm weather, in the winter months 
there has often been only enough business 
to operate on three and four-day sched- 
ules. 

Even within any particular season, de- 
mand may fluctuate from week to week— 
sometimes in violent surges and often 
in unpredictable circumstances. The mar- 
ket expectations of wholesale buyers on 
the one hand, or a threatened longshore- 
men’s strike on the other, may at any time 
lead to a buying spurt—followed by rela- 
tive inactivity for a few weeks. Finally, 
there is the uncertainty of the home de- 
mand—based at times on tangible factors 
like a canning crop and at other times on 
intangible housewifely prerogatives. When 
the distribution pattern suffers one 
of its violent fluctuations in the winter 
months, shutdowns of an entire week are 
not unknown. 

Furthermore, the product is bulky and 
inexpensive, with resultant high labor 
costs for handling and storage. And it 
cannot be stored for any extended period 
without risk of hardening. 


The GAW Issue 


Cane sugar refining is not, by these 
tests, well suited to a guaranteed annual 
wage. But it is a truism that in businesses 
where the GAW problem can be easily 
solved it does not exist. 
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Like other employers, the company was 
sensitive to the hardship imposed upon 
employees by this irregular seasonal pat- 
tern, though it had found no satisfactory 
auswer to the economic fact that custom- 
ers want more sugar in summer than in 
winter. However, the issue was forcibly 
thrust upon us when we sat down to 
negotiate our 1952 New York Refinery 
contract, because a smaller refinery at 
Boston had just written an annual wage 
guarantee into its 1952 contract. As one 
of the two largest refiners, The National 
Sugar Refining Company was the next 
target in the industry. 

From time to time one hears talk about 
whether the unions really mean business 
when they talk GAW. We did not have 
to wrestle long with that problem. We 
decided that our union did mean business, 
and we therefore looked upon the guar- 
antee solely as another wage issue to be 
bargained. 

We were well aware that the demand 
of 1,936 hours was merely the camel’s 
nose—or at least the left nostril—as it 
slid under the tent flap. But research and 
tentative probing convinced company 
negotiators that an agreement could be 
made on a guaranteed number of hours 
which the company could handle that 
year. 

Although it seemed that some pay-as- 
you-go type of plan might better alleviate 
the economic impact of seasonal unem- 
ployment, it became clear early in the 
negotiations that the union had no in- 
terest in any plan other than that ne- 
gotiated in Boston—where the employee 
was to be paid a flat sum at the end of the 
year. That plan, however, afforded con- 
siderable flexibility and had the added 
virtue of simplicity. In these circum- 
stances, the concentrated on 
limiting and qualifying the guarantee. 


company 
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Basic Guarantee 


The current contract guarantees the 
opportunity to work, or pay in lieu there- 
of, for at least 2,000 hours during the 
calendar year 1954. At the year end, the 
employee is paid his regular rate of pay 
multiplied by the difference between the 
number of guaranteed hours and the 
number of hours that he was given the 
opportunity to work. Regular rate of pay 
means base rate, plus job and shift dif- 
ferentials. The 2,000 hours include va- 
cations (from one week, after one year’s 
service, to 18 days for 20 years’ service) 
and paid holidays (10 in the current con- 
tract). The guaranteed hours do not in- 
clude any daily overtime, but the first 8 
hours of work on Saturday or Sunday are 
included as straight-time hours, notwith- 
standing that they are paid for at pre- 
mium-time rates; i.e., the company is 
credited with 8—but only 8—hours for 
each day on which the employee is sched- 
uled or called to work. 


To illustrate: Our contract calls for 
payment of time-and-a-half after 8 hours 
of daily work, and time-and-a-half for 
all hours worked on Saturday. If an em- 
ployee works, let us say, 2 hours of daily 
overtime on a Monday, we are credited 
with only the straight-time 8 hours of 
work for that day. We do not get guar- 
antee credit for his overtime hours. Simi- 
lariy, if he works 8 hours on Saturday 
at time-and-a-half (in which case he re- 
ceives 12 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work) 
we are credited only with 8 hours. If he 
works 10 hours on Saturday, we are still 
credited with only 8 
guarantee. 


hours against the 


It has been the experience of some com- 
panies that, if credited 
against the guarantee, employees may be 
inclined to think that they will be paid 
under the guarantee whether they work 


overtime is 
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the overtime or not; and it has some- 
times been difficult in those circum- 
stances to get men to work overtime or 
premium-time hours. Our week-end ar- 
rangement is a compromise. The em- 
ployee receives his premium time without 
reducing his guaranteed hours, and we, 
on the other hand, get credit for provid- 
ing the extra day of work. 

There are no payments during the 
year; any amounts due employees under 
the 1954 guarantee are payable by Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 


Specific Limitations 


This basic guarantee is subject to vari- 
ous limitations: First, note that it applies 
only to the contract year. Just as sever- 
ance pay may be said to be a short form 
of guarantee, this guarantee is in some 
ways a form of severance pay on what an 
insurance man would call a declining- 
term basis. 


Next, we have limited our liability to 
employees with more than one year of 
seniority. It so happens that we have 
an exceptionally high length-of-service 
record. In spite of our seasonal irregu- 
larity of employment, people tend to stay 
with the company. At our New York Re- 
finery, for example, more than one in 
every three people has been with us for 
25 years or more and 152 employees out 
of the total workforce of 1,200 have more 
than 35 years of service. Thus virtually 
the entire basic working force is included 
within the clause 


one-year seniority 


which, however, excludes summer em- 
ployees and gives us a substantial flexi- 
bility in taking on temporary employees 
for seasonal peaks. 

Some minor tangents to this aspect of 
the GAW might be mentioned in passing. 
For example, provision has to be made 


to cover the people who reach the one- 
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year mark during the contract year; and 
we have guarded against the possibility of 
summer replacements’ coming under the 
umbrella of the guarantee. Similarly, the 
situations of men in military service, men 
departing for military service, returning 
veterans, and those who have replaced 
them all call for special treatment. But 
these are not major difficulties. 


A more important problem arises from 
the variety of circumstances in which an 
employee may not report for scheduled 
work. Since our primary guarantee is 
one of opportunity to work, we have been 
careful to see that we do not pay for time 
not worked when work is made available. 
To take a simple example: If we offer a 
man a day’s work and he decides to go 
to a ball game, we don’t have to pay him 
for that unworked day. The time lost as 
a result of his failure to work when called 
is deducted from the number of hours 
guaranteed to him. 

There are other circum- 
stances in which the number of guaran- 
teed hours is reduced. They are all cov- 
ered in the following language: 


numerous 


In computing the sum, if any, due under 
this subsection B, the figure of 2,000 hours 
shall be reduced by the number of hours 


(1) lost by an employee as a result of 

(i) failure to work as scheduled or 
called; 

(ii) suspension for disciplinary pur 
poses; 


(iii) sickness or disability to work; or 
(iv) leave of absence. 

In answer to the question whether time 
lost for sickness or injury should be de- 
ducted from the guarantee, I might point 
out that our contracts provide for health 
and accident insurance at minimum bene- 
fits of $40 per week for non-compensable 
sickness or injury. The union therefore 
agreed that the total guaranteed hours 
should be reduced by time lost through 
sickness or other disability. 
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Closely connected with this question 
of time lost for failure to report as sched- 
uled is the obvious problem of quits and 
discharges. If an employee quits or is 
discharged, the company has no obliga- 
tion whatsoever to him under the guaran- 
tee. This situation is distinguished from 
that of a military replacement or a newly- 
retired employee, in which case the em- 
ployee receives a proportionate guarantee 
because termination is a matter over 


which he has no control. 


Non-Controllable Conditions 


We come now to our fundamental pro- 
tection against liability for certain condi- 
tions wholly beyond our control. The 
simplest example is a serious fire or 
breakdown which closes the plant. In 
such an event, we could hardly offer work 
to our entire force. A labor dispute, 
whether within our own company or else- 
where, which prevents our production or 
delivery of refined sugar is a similar con- 
dition beyond our control against which 
we have sought and received protection. 
We have also included in this clause a 
shortage of raw sugar due to reasons 
beyond our control, a circumstance pe- 
culiar to our business. And, finally, our 
liability is reduced if we are unable to 
provide work because of a modification 
of the legislation that establishes the 
quota system for sugar. 

If any of these conditions occurs, the 
guarantee is reduced by the number of 
hours in which it is “not practicable for 
the company to provide work.” Although 
this may seem like fairly general phrase- 
ology, it has worked satisfactorily in 
practice, partly because of the mechanics 
provided in the agreement for prompt 
settlement—by arbitration if necessary— 
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of the extent to which the guarantee is 
reduced. We have invoked this clause 
several times in the case of strikes by 
longshoremen or other groups upon 
whom we depend to unload raw sugar. 
In each case, we have been able to agree 
promptly with the union on the cause of 
the lost time and on the number of hours 
by which the guarantee should be re- 
duced. 


Transfer of Employees 


There is one other important aspect 
of our contract that I should like to dis- 
cuss: It is essential to the sound adminis- 
tration of a guarantee that management 
be able to assign employees to work at 
other than their regular jobs—assuming, 
of course, that such transfers are within 
the limits of their physical ability. This 
is a familiar point in discussions of the 
GAW at the theoretical level; and, re- 
cently, a meatpacker with one of the first 
classic GAW plans was quoted as saying 
that for the first time in 20 years it had 
felt the strain of its guarantee obligations 
and might have had trouble in meeting 
them if it were not for the provision per- 
mitting the shift of workers between de- 
partments. 

We were well aware of the impertance 
of being able to transfer employees from 
job to job—what we refer to in our plants 
as “flexibility.” Accordingly, we included 
in our first contract at the New York Re- 
finery a provision that “each employee 
shall do any work to which he may be 
assigned, provided he is physically capa- 
ble of performing the work and that the 
assignment does not depart from usual 
practice.” This latter clause, however, is 
not particularly restrictive because our 
New York Refinery has always enjoyed 
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a reasonable degree of flexibility in work 
assignments. 

To repeat, we believe a transfer pro- 
vision to be essential to the full adminis- 
tration of a guaranteed annual wage. If 
an employee cannot be moved to a depart- 
ment where there is more work, he is in 
effect demanding that he should be paid 
for not working. Most unions have al- 
ways denied that they want this; in fact, 
when we negotiated our guarantee with 
our AFL union at Philadelphia, its 
spokesmen disavowed any interest in 
being paid for not working. But when 
they were actually faced with it, they 
could not tolerate the thought of work- 
ing at jobs other than their usual ones. 

We didn’t consider this a “strike” issue 
in view of the number of hours which we 
were then called upon to guarantee, but 
we don’t know at what point it will 
pinch so hard that we can’t live with it. 
The guaranteed annual wage without pro- 
vision for transferring employees from 
job to job is proving in practice to be 
every bit as burdensome and expensive 
an arrangement as we had anticipated. 


Lessons Learned 


The mechanical problem of administer- 
ing the GAW has turned out to be rela- 
tively simple. Initially, it required about 
20 hours a week of the time of a bright 
girl to keep the records of some 1,200 
people. Now we record and collate the 
data on machines and leave the judgment 
problems to the foremen and the check 
office—a plan which seems to be working 
out nicely. 

What lessons have we learned? As we 
expected, after the initial structure of the 
guarantee had been determined, subse- 
quent bargaining focused on the total 
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number of hours guaranteed. These have 
risen from 1,936 at New York to 1,976 
at Philadelphia, to 1,984 at New York, 
and now to 2,000 at both plants. Our 
major competitors in the Northeast all 
have the same guarantee. 


There have been no changes in the 
original protective clauses; and, to the 
extent that they have been called into 
play, they have worked well. If there is 
a lesson here, it is that you must first 
make up your mind whether you are go- 
ing to “insure” jobs and, if not, to just 
what extent you will “guarantee” them. 
In considering protective clauses, more- 
over, you should go beyond the ob- 
vious industrial relations and operating 
problems of strikes or plant breakdowns 
and cover whatever economic, legislative, 
and wartime influences that you can fore- 
see might affect your business. Finally, 
I would stress again the importance of 
what I have called “flexibility”—the 
right to transfer employees from job to 
job within reasonable limits related to 
physical capacity. 

As yet, it is too early to draw any 
firm conclusions from our experience. 
The GAW represents a new fixed cost 
item in our business, the full weight of 
which remains to be seen. We have been 
able to live with it thus far, but this 
2.000-hour year will be a new experience. 
And sometime in the future we may have 
to face the problem of a guaranteed 
annual wage under depressed business 
conditions. We don’t look forward to that 
day with any enthusiasm, but we have 
survived 54 years of difficult competitive 
conditions and we expect to have the 
ability and agility to meet new challenges 
as they arise. 








Industrial Relations Research 
At Universities 


Progress Report, 1953-54: Part | 


From the research work currently being conducted at the industrial relations sections of our 
universities are emerging some highly significant findings of practical and timely interest to 
personnel and labor-relations executives. In its most comprehensive survey to date, the AMA 
has again contacted universities throughout the country for information concerning the present 
status of their research in industrial relations and personnel administration and some of the 
salient findings that have emerged. Universities that are engaged in research in these fields and 
that have not been contacted for information are urged to prepare a report for representation 


in the survey. The present series of reports, which brings up to date the material presented in 


September and November, 1953, will be continued in the next issue. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Director 
Richard A. Lester, Research Associate 
Projects Recently Completed 


During 1953-1954, the research staff of Princeton’s Industrial Relations Section has completed 
the principal reports on the findings of two extensive projects. 

1. Hiring Practices and Labor Competition, by Richard A. Lester, assisted by Sherrill Cleland 
and Bernard Udis (available about October 1, 1954; approximately 130 pages). This is the 
principal report in a planned group of three on a study of the Trenton labor market which 
included an assessment of the impact of new plants, especially a large steel plant, on the area. 
The first series of interviews, conducted in 1951 and early 1952, provided a control period and 
revealed that most companies expected to lose few employees to the new plant. Re-interviews 
during 1953 in general supported the validity of the companies’ expectations. 

Wide differences were found among the companies in recruitment and employment procedures 
and experience and in wages and fringe benefits. In spite of these differences, all firms, regard- 
less of their position in the community’s wage structure, have applicants. Employees develop 
strong company attachments, and managements do not expect to lose employees with several 
years of seniority. Inter-firm competition for labor is of a limited and special nature. 

The study provides additional evidence of the need to develop more meaningful and ap- 
propriate theoretical equipment for analyzing and explaining the processes of employment in 
industrial communities. 

2. The Centralization and Decentralization of the Industrial Relations Function, by Helen 
Baker, assisted by Robert R. France, Otto Lerbinger, and others (available September, 1954; 
approximately 225 pages). This study is based on interviews with industrial relations staff in 
12 companies, on interviews with plant line managements and industrial relations directors in 
nine plants of four companies, and on information received by correspondence with an additional 
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89 companies. The study reveals the wide gap between company philosophy and practice in 
delegation of the industrial relations function, and indicates that decisions in the determination 
and implementation of industrial relations policies are most commonly made at headquarters. 
Even decisions on the specific application of a policy, when interpretation is involved, often are 
made at the same level. This discrepancy between philosophy and practice is based partly on 
confusion in definition of decentralization, and partly on the fact that decentralization is some- 
thing of a fad; but, most of all, it appears to be the result of the conflict between the goals 
of administrative decentralization and the desire for uniformly sound industrial relations. 

The findings indicate that an effective balance between centralization and decentralization of 
the industrial relations function is never static but varies in time and place and among the 
various activities making up the industrial relations function. Four chapters of the report deal 
with the extent of delegation of responsibility for these specific activities and the variables 
which account for the narrowly limited or more extensive delegation in the principal groups of 
activities (employment and training, wages, benefits, and collective bargaining). The concluding 
chapters appraise the impact of the level of decision making on management-union and personnel 
relations. 

Work in Progress 

Four additional studies growing out of the two major research projects are under way. Two 
of these will conclude the series on the Trenton labor market, and two will supplement the 
long report on decentralization of the industrial relations function. 

1. The Influence of Plant Size on Industrial Relations (available fall, 1954), the second 
report concerning the Trenton labor market. This study attempts to isolate the importance of 
one factor—plant size—among a host that affect industrial relations. It describes the industrial 
relations techniques and successes of the managements of small plants and compares them with 
large plants. Tentative conclusions indicate that small plants may provide a better framework 
or a better atmosphere for successful labor relations. 





2. The Effects of Labor Stringency on Wage Employment Practices (tentative title; probable 


completion date, winter, 1954-1955), the final report in the Trenton series, analyzing the effects 
of the expansion of manpower in a number of large firms on a tight labor market. Detailed 
examination of the personnel records of several firms has given insight into recruitment tech- 
niques, worker movement, and workforce characteristics. 

3. The Level of Decision Making in Unions on Collective-Bargaining Matters (publication 
planned for fall, 1954), one of the studies planned to supplement the Section’s “Centralization 
and Decentralization of the Industrial Relations Function.” Utilizing interviews with 13 inter- 
national and three independent unions originally obtained for the management study, the report 
will discuss the union preferences as to bargaining units, the responsibility within the union for 
negotiations and for application of the agreement, and the procedures for formulating contract 
demands. The impact of the level of decision making on industrial relations and on the union 
will be assessed. The study will also include a discussion of the efforts of unions to coordinate 
their activities on collective bargaining matters. 

4. Limitations and Problems in the Delegation of the Industrial Relations Function to Lower 
Levels of Supervision (probable completion date, January, 1955). The second supplement to 
the long report on decentralization will use more intensively the information secured by inter- 
views with plant management personnel. 


New Research Scheduled for 1954-1955 


1. Strikes and Strike Votes Under the Taft-Hartley Aci, by Herbert S. Parnes, Visiting Asso- 
ciate Professor. The study is expected to be completed in one year and published about 
September, 1955. 

2. Process of Collective Bargaining. Professor Richard A. Lester plans to begin this study 
early in 1955. 

3. Company Provision for Early Retirement. Preliminary work on this short study is under- 
way. It is planned to analyze present arrangements in a selected group of companies, the extent 
of early retirements and reasons for such retirement in these companies, and the adequacy of 
benefits. Helen Baker, in charge of this project, will be assisted by Werner Blumenthal, Research 
Assistant. The aim is to complete the work within a year. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 
Dale Yoder, Director 


The research program of the University of Minnesota’s Industrial Relations Center has been 
restructured since the last preceding report. Members of the staff are agreed that several areas 
of continuing research interest deserve special recognition and emphasis. To that end, five 
laboratories have been created within the framework of the center’s organization, and other 
similar laboratories are under consideration. The five laboratories now in operation include those 
in professional services, union studies, management development, employment communications, 
and basic research-triple audit. 

1. Professional Services. The Professional Services Laboratory has completed its analysis of 
the 1954 survey of industrial relations salaries and ratios.* In this survey, careful study of the 
relationships of various factors affecting levels of professional salaries makes possible, for the 
first time, generalized yardsticks of approximate salaries for each of five top-level staff positions. 
The factors found to be most influential include job responsibilities, size of firm, industry, and 
sex. Age and experience of the practitioner show little correlation with salaries. 

Staff members are presently analyzing returns in the second annual industrial relations budget 
survey.** Analysis of this year’s survey will permit calculation of new functional personnel 
ratios. These ratios show the average number of staff members assigned to each of 14 major 
functions performed by the personnel or industrial relations staff. 

2. Union Studies. Among the union studies in progress is an application of the triple-audit 
frame of reference to the operation of local unions. A wide range of union policies and practices 
has been identified and is being related to the attitudes of union members and to their goals 
and those of their locals. Several hundred union members have indicated their opinions on a 
lengthy list of union policies and practices. Sub-scales in the instrument distinguish attitudes 
toward unions in general, the local union, union policies and practices, local union officers, 
union administration, and national unions. Several reports on the technical and methodological 
problems involved are in preparation. 

3. Management Development. Research in the area of management development is being 
directed at four principal problems. Staff members are seeking the identification and description 
of types of executive positions. They are studying various criteria for the evaluation of manage- 
ment development programs. A third problem involves the validation of indicators of executive 
potential. A method of rating executives has been developed, and an extensive annotated 
bibliography has been completed by staff members and released under the title “Leadership and 
Executive Development: A Bibliography.” 

4. Employment Communications. Much of the work in the area of employment communica- 
tions has centered about the development of an “input-output” communications scale. Designed 
to measure the effectiveness of employment communications, this scale has been applied in a 
number of firms. A study of employee morale and communication will be reported shortly. A 
related study has compared subjects of major interest to employees with those on which they 
have been formally informed. Also under investigation is a consensus scale for measuring the 
extent and direction of communication. 


5. Basic Research—Triple Audit. Research on the triple audit has resulted in the differentia- 
tion of seven sub-scales in the employee attitude scale, perfection of a procedure for administra- 
tion of the audit by mail, and the development of an extensive policies and practices checklist. 
The latter is being used in a survey of several hundred firms. Results should provide preliminary 
yardsticks indicating averages or norms in current practice. Resulting measures can then be 
used in evaluating functional relationships between specific policies and practices and goals or 
objectives. A bulletin describing application of the triple audit in individual establishments, 
entitled “Auditing Your Manpower Management,” has just been released. Next steps include 
the analysis of relationships in which patterns of policies and practices are related to measured 
goal attainment. 





* Published in Personne, July, 1954. 
** Tentatively scheduled for publication in the November, 1954 issue of PERSONNEL. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Rensis Likert, Director 


During 1953-1954 the Institute for Social Research continued its long-term programs of 
research on the basic problems of human relations in large organizations and on factors in- 
fluencing interpersonal relations and intergroup relations. Itemized below are the major projects 
completed or in progress during the last year. 

1. Communications Structure and Attitudes in a Complex Organization. A study of pro- 
fessional employees in a federal agency which is now being completed deals with the basic 
work group structure and individual attitudes. The objective is particularly to develop a theory 
about the relationship between organization structure and the processes by which persons can 
be integrated into a complex organization. The first in a series of public reports 
this study is nearing completion. 

9 


based on 


A Study of Role Change in an Industrial Situation. This study is based on an examination 
of what happened to the attitudes of factory workers in a manufacturing industry when they 
were promoted to supervisory positions or elected to be union stewards. Workers who made 
these changes have been compared with employees who remained in non-supervisory positions. 
The workers were studied both before the change and after they had been in their new positions 
for some time. Analysis of change in attitudes toward the company, the union, the working 
situation, and the workers’ own jobs is being prepared in terms of role theory. 
3. Group Membership as a Factor in Morale and Productivity. Several hundred 


work groups 
in a factory manufacturing heavy machinery were studied intensively to explore the 


relationships 
between group cohesiveness, on the one hand, and the anxieties and productivity standards of 
the employees on the other. This study has been completed, and a public report is in prepara- 
tion. The results indicate that members of cohesive work groups are less prone to anxiety on 
the job. With respect to productivity standards, the high cohesive groups showed both higher 
and lower productivity than non-cohesive groups, depending in part upon the employee's feeling 
of security in relation to the management of the organization. 

4. An Experimental Study of Organizational Change. This study, which has extended over a 
period of several years, is concerned with the differences in location of control and regulation 
in a hierarchical organization and the effect of these differences upon productivity and moral 
among employees. The study involves four large clerical units similar in all major respects. 
Both the techniques for changing the location of control and regulation and also the concomitant 
results in changed employee behavior will be discussed in a report that is now in the final 
stages of preparation. 

5. A National Sample Study of Attitudes Toward Work. An exploratory interview survey has 
been completed, using a sample of the adult population, with four objectives in mind: (1) to 
obtain some preliminary base-line data to aid in the evaluation of attitudinal information from 
a single organization, (2) to study the relationships between attitudes toward work and the 
characteristics of the individual, (3) to describe the function that work plays in the lives of 
employed men and women, and (4) to develop some understanding of the non-worker popula- 
tion—their values, goals, social relations, and satisfactions. Preliminary analyses have been 
completed, and a report will be issued during the coming months. 

6. Incentive Programs and Organizational Effectiveness. The objectives of this project are to 
investigate the way in which worker productivity and satisfactions are influenced by the worker's 
personal needs, his socio-economic orientations, and his identification with the company, the 
union, and the work group. Special attention is being given to the conditions which lead to 
acceptance or rejection of an incentive pay system and to the examinatioa of factors related to 
high turnover among factory workers. The study is being made in a household appliance com- 
pany. The report on factors related to acceptance of an incentive plan is in press, and other 
reports are in late stages of preparation. 


7. Organizational Structure and Interpersonal Relations in a Research Agency. This project 
is being conducted within a large government research organization and is directed toward 
understanding the conditions under which scientists may be effective. Special attention is being 
given to the motivations and expectations of scientists as well as their interpersonal relations in 
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work teams. This study has been in progress for more than a year, and reports will be available 
shortly. The study is part of a series of studies on scientific productivity; one other current 
study in the series is concerned with factors related to the productivity and satisfactions of 
members of a scientific professional society. 


8. Membership and Participation in a Union Organization. During the past year a survey was 
completed involving the members of four local unions. The amount of participation of rank- 
and-file members in the activities of the union is being studied in relation to the characteristic 
patterns of union management. In addition, the personal characteristics of the “active” as 
compared with the “inactive” union member are being compared. It is expected that this pre- 
liminary study will be extended on a larger scale during the coming year. 


9. Studies. of Processes and Determinants of Social Change in Complex Organizations; a Series 
of Studies in a Public Utility. During the past five years there has been a continuous program 
of studies in a public utility designed to provide understanding of the processes of change 
within a complex organization. A report from this study issued during the past year concerns 
the appraisal of supervisors by subordinates and by higher management. During the coming 
year three new aspects of the larger study will be pursued: (1) an evaluation of a supervisory 
training program, (2) a study of the continuing effects of supervisory changes within a set of 
departments, and (3) a study of employee motivation in plants with semi-automatic processes. 


10. Relationships Between Socio-economic Ideology and Employee Attitudes and Behaviors in 
an Industrial Organization, Attitudes and behaviors of non-supervisory employees in an industrial 
plant are being examined in relationship to the employees’ perception of social class structure 
and their position in the social class structure. 


ll. An Experimental Change in Supervisory Job Definition. An experiment has been com- 
pleted in which the supervisory job has been redefined to segregate the functions which are 
identified as helping, regulating, or performance-rating. Each of these classes of functions was 
performed by a different person as contrasted to the normal situation in which each supervisor 
has all three classes of functions. The effect of this change in the definition of the supervisor’s 
job is greater acceptance of supervisory influence by the subordinates. However, certain adverse 
effects were also noted from this kind of specialization of supervisory activity, and additional 
research will be needed to appraise its potential for practical application. . 

12. Social Influence and “Legitimacy” of Authority. In a laboratory setting, an experiment 
has been conducted to determine whether social influence is more readily exercised by a person 
whose position of authority is made “legitimate” by election or appointment, as contrasted with 
the influence of the person whose authority is not made legitimate in this manner. The findings 
support the idea that the “legitimate” leader is more likely to have his influence attempts 
accepted. 

13. Influence and Role Conformity. A laboratory experiment is being conducted to explore 
the problems that arise when a person in authority fails to conform to his subordinates’ 
expectations regarding his “proper” role behavior. Preliminary results suggest that the person 
who conforms to his social role as defined by the expectations of subordinates is more likely 
to have his attempts at influence accepted. 


14. A Study of the Factors Conducive to the Formation of a Cohesive Work Situation. An 
intensive study has been made of all the employees and supervisors in two offices of a company 
where turnover has been excessive. A wide range of information has been obtained about 
attitudes, communication patterns, group structure, and the system of role expectations arising 
out of the institutional and group standards. In addition, a systematic sample of work per- 
formances over a period of six months has been analyzed for each person in the study, and 
performance measures are being related to the factors mentioned above and to personality 
measures. The objectives of the study are related to immediaie problems in the company, such 
as understanding the fuctors leading to increased attraction and identification with the work 
situation; they are also related to the more general theoretical problem of testing, revising, and 
expanding a theory of interpersonal relations in formal organizations. Analysis of data is near 
completion, after which a preliminary report will be available. The next stage of the project 
will involve setting up controlled field experiments to evaluate changed procedures based on 
results from the first phase of the project. 
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BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
John W. Riegel, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


Personnel Management in Small Manufacturing Companies, by Sterling H. Schoen (published 
April, 1954). This report, based on inspections and interviews in 45 small companies in southern 
Michigan and northern Ohio, was undertaken because the literature pertaining to this subject 
is small in amount, notwithstanding the fact that one-third of the employees engaged in manu- 
facturing in this country are working in small firms—those which individually employ fewer 
than 250 persons. The report covers only nine pages, yet it summarizes practices and _ policies 
and offers critical comment. The text deals with responsibility for personnel administration; 
selection and development of foremen; selection, training, supervision, and compensation of 
employees; union-management relations; and related matters. 


Work in Progress 


1. The Recognition of Employee Merit and Seniority, by L. Clayton Hill. Professor Hill has 
investigated this subject in 50 companies and has discussed it with 10 union officers and 6 
arbitrators. He has conducted institutes on this subject and is preparing his report, which 
probably will be published in the spring of 1955. This report reflects the attitudes of employees, 
union officers, and managers on the subject with reference respectively to tenure, pay changes, 
and promotions. 


It will mark out a reasonable balance between considerations of security and 


incentive. 


2. Employee Interest in Company Success, by John W. Riegel and Forrest Fergerson. This 
study is based on interviews with managers, union officers, first-line supervisors, and employees 
in eight selected manufacturing companies. It outlines the values of employee interest in com- 
pany success and deals with managers’ and supervisors’ actions which, 
points of view, have stimulated such interest. 
employees and disinterested employees with 
values of their services. 


from the employees’ 
It contains supervisors’ comparisons of interested 
special reference to their characteristics and the 
It reports the employees’ views of the interests which they have in 
common with the managers and owners of their companies. It summarizes the programs of 
these companies to stimulate this type of interest, and it reveals the degree to which these 
programs were understood and actively supported by representative first-line supervisors. The 
local union officers’ opinions on the subject are reported also. 

The field work has been completed, and the report is in first draft 
liminary review of the findings were held in the spring of 1954. 
scheduled for the summer of 1955, 


Institutes for the pre- 
Publication of the report is 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


IF ? 
WH OTK 


in Progress 
Industrial Relations in the Construction Industry, by William Haber and Harold M. Levinson 
(to be published by the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University 


of Michigan in late 
1954). The findings of this study are based largely upon a field survey conducted in 1952, cover- 
ing 16 cities in 10 states. 


While the study deals with all the major aspects of union-management relations, its primary 


focus is on the various problems related most directly to productivity, particularly in the 
residential sector of the industry. A major section analyzes union-management policies toward 
the use of new machines, methods, and materials; union working rules; union-contractor policies 
nvolving apprentice training: and practices related to incentive methods of payment. Other 
facets covered are seasonal and cyclical unemployment, union security, 


, 
ctional disputes, 


jurisd 


ind wage level and structure. 
Two major conclusions are indicated, though numerous qualifications are recognized. First, 

union restrictionism was found to be much less widespread than has been commonly alleged. 

Second, this condition has been the result of a significant trend toward liberalization over the 

past decade, a trend largely attributable in turn to the high level of 

during that period. The major exceptions to these generalizations were 
1e painters toward the spray gun and roller, (2) the opposition of the 


employment prevailing 
(1) the opposition of 
chanical trades toward 
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prefabrication, and (3) the opposition of all trades toward incentive methods of payment. These 


restrictions, however, were relatively minor when considered in the context of the total progress 
which has been made. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


New York State SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
Deane W. Malott, President 
M. P. Catherwood, Dean 


During the academic year 1953-1954, research by the faculty and staff of the school covered 
almost all the subject-matter areas of the curriculum. In addition, some financial support, as 


well as faculty direction of advanced graduate student research, helped to integrate teaching 
and research. 


1. Human Relations in Industry. Professor William F. Whyte and Research Associate Frank 
Miller have completed research on their study of work-team relationships and the problem of 
leadership. The purpose of the study was to learn what factors make a work group an effective 
social unit. During the course of the study, methods of adapting the techniques of interaction 
analysis to a work situation were developed. Several articles on the methodological aspects 
of the study are expected to appear in the near future. 

A study of worker-management-patient relationships in hospitals has been completed and is 
now in manuscript form. This study, which was made possible through the assistance of the 
American Hospital Association, was under the direction of Professor Temple Burling, who was 
assisted by Research Associates Edith Lentz and Robert Wilson. Participant observation, as 
well as questionnaires and structured interviews, was employed in the course of the study. 

Frank Miller, with the assistance of Fred Fuerstenberg, has completed field work for a study 
of the introduction of a plant-wide group incentive plan in a manufacturing concern. The plan 
has been in operation for several years in another unit of the company. The study is intended to 
find out something about the social effects of introducing the plan under similar technological 
but different union-management conditions, particularly about the factors that may account for 
interplant differences in worker acceptance and performance. Comparison with the plant where 
the plan is already well established and accepted will be possible as a/result of studies now 
being made there by Professor Leonard Sayles of the University of Michigan. An important 
methodological feature of the study is the use of group interviews as a technique for approxi- 
mating more closely actual worker attitudes and behavior. 

2. Personnel Administration. Professor Earl Brooks utilized a sabbatical leave to experiment 
with methods of determining specific needs for supervisory and executive development training 
programs. The study approaches the problem through observation of actual leadership performance 
rather than through the use of normative concepts. A controlled expériment in the form of a 
seminar in which the subjects will participate will be utilized to test the effectiveness of this 
approach to leadership and executive training. 

Professor Robert Risley is making a survey of the personnel problems of upstate New York 
retail department stores as a preliminary step toward the formulation of one or more research 
projects in this subject-matter area. 

3. Collective Bargaining and Labor Law. Professor Vernon Jensen has nearly completed his 
study of the history of mediation in New York State. This study traces changing concepts of 
mediation and its relationship to collective bargaining, as well as legal and administrative 
developments. 

4. Social Security. Fred Slavick, Research Asscciate, has completed field work on a study of 
the impact of collectively bargained health and welfare programs on workers’ medical needs. 
The study, which is being made in an upstate New York industrial community, is an appraisal 
of the adequacy of three jointly administered plans, differentiated with respect to their financial 
provisions and type of administration. Data were collected on the actual annual outlays for 
medical care by about 5,000 workers and their families, end on the benefits paid. 


5. Labor Economics and Statistics. Professor Leonard Adams has completed revision of a 
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manuscript embodying the results of a study of the commuting patterns of industrial workers. 
The study was made in cooperation with Dean Theodore Mackesey of the College of Fine Arts 
and Architecture, Cornell University. Plans for publication are still under discussion. 

A first draft of a study of industrial change and labor mobility has been nearly completed 
by Professors Leonard Adams and Robert Aronson. This study of the effects of a plant shut- 
down attempts to test certain existing hypotheses with respect to labor mobility in a different 
labor market setting. In general, tentative results show close correspondence with the findings 
of other recent labor market studies. 

A draft has been completed of the study of a probability process in industrial mobility. The 
study was directed toward finding a mathematical model which would describe the movement 
of workers among various industrial groups. Data on which the study is based were derived 
from the continuous work history sample of workers covered under the OASI program. The 
study has been directed by Professors Philip McCarthy and Isadore Blumen, with the assistance 
of Marvin Kogan. 

Professor Robert L. Raimon is making a study of the relevance of wages to the supply of 
skilled labor. The study will examine particularly the impact of relative wages on entry into 
the apprenticeable trades. 

Professor Donald Cullen is continuing his study of the inter-industry wage structure. This 
study, which covers the period 1899-1950, examines the relationship of the structure of wages 
to wages as a percentage of value added and as a percentage of value of product, to profits, to 
women as a proportion of the workforce, and to concentration in the product market. An 
important feature of this study is that the number of industries examined has been increased 
by the use of average annual earnings. 


6. Labor Union History and Administration. Professor Mark Perlman is continuing his studies 


on theories of the labor movement. Work has been completed on the universities, on government 
hearings, and on certain individuals and “schools.” In the two latter categories, such men 
as Barnett and Ryan and the “Wisconsin school” are covered. The contributions of the AFL 
and certain early studies remain to be investigated. 

Under Professor Maurice Neufeld’s direction, Dr. Robert Christie has completed an administra- 
tive history of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. This study traces the impact of 
changes in technology and industry structure on the jurisdiction and, particularly, the internal 
structure of the union. 

Several projects in the international field are in progress. An annotated bibliography on labor 
relations and economic development, by Professor Oscar Ornati, is well under way. Professor 
M. Gardner Clark is analyzing data for a study of industrial location and labor mobility in 
Italy, particularly the case of the iron and steel and metal-fabricating industries. Visiting 
Professor Adolf Sturmthal has developed materials and data from his pilot study of trade 
unionism and economic growth, which he made in Mexico during the summer and fall of 1953. 
A revised version of Professor John Windmuller’s study of American labor’s role in the international 
trade union movement will be published this Fall. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 
INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Edgar L. Warren, Director 
Abbott Kaplan, Associate Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Rise of the Labor Movement in Los Angeles, by Grace Heilman Stimson (to be 


published 
by the University of California Press). 


Covering the period from 1875 to the bombing of the 
Los ANGELES Times in 1910, this study stresses the economic and political development of the 
labor movement, the unusual strength of the open shop in the area, and the relationship with 
national labor. Principal sources are newspapers, manuscript collections, union records, inter- 
views, periodicals, government reports, etc. 


2. The Growth of American Unions, by Irving Bernstein (AMERICAN Economic Review, June, 
1954). Trade unionism in the United States since 1896 has grown in two ways: first, steadily 
over the long run and, second, in rapid spurts during wars and following major depressions. 
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The conventional explanation of union growth—the business cycle—has almost no validity. In 
the long run unions have expanded for several reasons: the secular growth of the labor force, 
the growing social acceptability of unionism, increasing homogeneity in the working class, and 
the extension ef union security. Wars and severe depressions create their own special circum- 
stances. 


3. Governmental Restraints on Featherbedding, by Benjamin Aaron (STANFORD Law REVIEW, 
July, 1953), an analysis of featherbedding as an aspect of resistance to technological change, 
and an evaluation of governmental procedures for dealing with the problem. 


4. Public Opinion and the Union Shop, by Benjamin Aaron (SouTHERN Economic JourNAL, 
July, 1953), an examination of public attitudes toward and information about security, based 
upon some 1,350 letters sent to a public member of the Wage Stabilization Board during the 
“steel” case of 1951-1952. 

Work in Progress 


1. Union Government and the Problem of Jurisdictional Disputes, by Benjamin Aaron (mono- 
graph; projected completion date, 1955 or 1956). Two articles on this general theme have been 
written and published to date: “Union Procedures for Settling Jurisdictional Disputes” (LABor 
Law Journat, April, 1954) and “The California Jurisdictional Strike Act” (U.S.C. Law 
Review, April, 1954). Another article in this series will discuss ClO internal procedures for 
the settlement of jurisdictional disputes. It is hoped that research in 
shorter studies will aid in the development of ideas about the broader 
with in the monograph. 


connection with these 
questions to be dealt 


2. A History of American Labor, 1929-1941, by Irving Bernstein, with Paul Bullock, Jr. This 
is a long-range study seeking to recount and analyze the developments affecting labor in this 
critical period. The viewpoint is comprehensive, dealing with the condition of workers, the 
development of unionism, the conduct of collective bargaining, and the extension of public 
policy. 


3. Development of an Industry’s Wage Structure, by Robert Macdonald (probable date of 
completion, fall, 1954). This study traces in detail the development of the wage structure of 
the pulp and paper industry in the period 1934-1951. It investigates the economics of the in- 
dustry and the growth of unions and collective bargaining from the standpoint of their influence 
on wages. 

1. The Concept of Sovereignty and the National Emergency Strike, by Benjamin Aaron, and 
Economic Impact of Strikes in Key Industries, by Irving Bernstein (two chapters in the Indus 
trial Relations Research Association volume for 1955 on national emergency disputes). The 
latter study will deal with emergency-prone industries, seeking to measure the actual economic 
impact of strikes upon the health, safety, and welfare of the nation. This carries forward earlier 
research on the coal industry. 

In addition, the following projects are being carried on by the Human Relations Research 
Group under a grant from the U. S. Office of Naval Research. Most of this work has been done 
at a local naval research laboratory and at the Western Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment. Future work to be done by the Group will be conducted at a local hospital facility. 

1. An Evaluative Focus on Human Relations, by R. Tannenbaum, an analytical report of the 
responses of a selected group of researcher, management, and union respondents to questionnaires 
designed to determine their attitudes toward human relations, together with the author’s own 
critical evaluation of the field of human relations. 


2. Interpersonal Relations and Communication Effectiveness, by Irving R. Weschler, Clovis 
Shepherd, and Mary Bob Cross. A pilot study which has been completed concerns itself primarily 
with hypotheses relating two aspects of interpersonal relations—status and affective choices 
to communication effectiveness. Two criteria of communication effectiveness were utilized 
expressed difficulties, as stated by the respondents in the study, and inferred difficulties, as 
determined by the researchers through an analysis of discrepancies in interview responses. 

} 


? tot y 
», Sfatus an 


Prestige in a Laboratory, by Paula Brown and Clovis Shepherd. A questionnaire 
was administered to about 300 employees at all levels of a naval laboratory to analyze the 
relations between several criteria of status, values relating to status, and sociometric standing on 


2 number of different scales. 
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4. Factors Influencing Social Perception, by Verne Kallejian. The hypothesis that under- 
standing between two individuals is related to the personality characteristics of those persons, 
the relationship between them, and the characteristics of the situation in which they interact 
with each other is supported by the findings of this study conducted at the Western Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, Idyllwild, California. An article describing the empirical 
findings has been completed, and another article describing the major theoretical developments 
growing out of this research is in preparation. 

5. The Impact of a Changed Setting on Different Levels of Personality, by A. Gebel, and The 
Contribution of Cultural Uniformities or Stereotypes to Social Sensitivity, by F. Massarik, are 
studies currently in progress. They are designed to determine the relationship between inter 
personal variables and effective leadership. 

6. The Effectiveness of Human Relations Training Programs for Managers, by R. Tannen- 
baum, Verne Kallejian, and Irving R. Weschler. The final draft of a second article in this area 
tentatively entitled “Managers in Transition,” will be completed shortly. Future plans include 
further research designed to evaluate human relations training of the type with which the 
Group has been experimenting. 


l NIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 

INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Margaret S. Gordon, Acting Director 
Projects Recently Completed 

1. Bibliography of the Theory of Wages, 1776-1952, by Carl Campbell (on microfilm). In this 

detailed listing—more than 8,000 references—of the mass of literature on wage theory, many 
internal bibliographies provide definitive coverage of such topics as marginal productivity theory, 
bilateral monopoly, the extent of union bargaining power, the macroeconomic relation of wages 
to employment, labor’s share of the national income, labor mobility, wage and employment 
“cuarantees,” wage differentials, and especially the long-run demand for labor in relation to 
the conditions for an equilibrium rate of economic growth. 


2. Employment Expansion and Population Growth: The California Experience, 1900-1950, by 
Margaret S. Gordon (being published in monograph form). This is a study of long-run trends 
and short-run fluctuations in population growth and employment expansion. The findings indicate 
that (1) in-migration, which has been the most important and least stable factor in the state’s 
growth, has been remarkably sensitive to changes in the rate of employment expansion; 


(2) 


both employment expansion and population growth have occurred in a series of long waves 
averaging 15 to 20 years in length; and (3) the growth of young industries has been the major 
factor in explaining each period of unusually rapid economic development. 

3. Guaranteed Wages, by Joseph W. Garbarino (popular pamphlet series study). Current 
guarantee proposals are here analyzed in the context of the long-term interests of unions, em- 
ployers, and governments. The unemployment compensation system is discussed as a type of 
public wage guarantee. 

4. International Comparison of Unemployment Rates, by Walter Galenson and Arnold Zellner, 
a comparison of unemployment in 10 countries from 1900 to 1950 (paper presented at the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, September 17, 1954). 

In addition, the results of Institute research projects have been reported in articles by staff 
members included in the Institute reprint series. 

Work in Progress 

1. Impacts of an Aging Population. Field work on this five-year project is completed 
are seven separate studies, six of whic h will be reported in monographs and pamphlet 
1954 or early 1955, the seventh appearing late in 1955. They are: 

a. Economic Implications, by Robert Dorfman, Peter O. Steiner, and Melvin W. Reder (to 

be published in a monograph). Based in part on data from a special survey of 3,000 
households with one or more persons aged 65 or over, conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census for the Institute, this study concludes that (1) older persons have become separated 
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from their jobs chiefly because of poor health; (2) programs for re-employing older 
persons cannot be expected to do much toward relieving the whole range of problems 
faced by the aged, although they may work constructively in many individual cases; (3) 
the resources of the aged are substantially inadequate even in terms of minimum sub- 
sistence levels. (See AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW, May, 1954; also, Institute Reprint 59). 


b. The Politics of the Aged, by Philip Selznick and Frank A. Pinner. The findings of this 
study will be based upon a detailed organizational analysis of a large pension movement, 
the returns from a questionnaire mailed to the movement’s membership and to an appro- 
priate control group, and the answers to an open-ended interview conducted with activists 
of the organization. 

c 


Problems of Old Age and Retirement Among Industrial Workers: A Field Survey, by G. 
Hamilton Crook. A two-hour depth interview with 858 workers was designed to determine 
beliefs and attitudes of industrial workers toward old age and retirement, and to deter- 
mine the feasibility of devices for measuring their psychological age. The workers’ super- 
visors, who also were interviewed, completed a special rating form on the workers. 
Seventy-five retired workers have had the same interview. 


d. Social and Psychological Aspects of Aging and Retirement, by Else Frenkel-Brunswik. 
Data on social-political outlook, personality structure, and perceptual and cognitive per- 
formance have been collected from 87 industrial workers more than 55 years of age, some 
of them still working and others retired. An intensive interview of about eight hours in 
length was used to secure information on social attitudes, self-perception, experience of 
aging, subjective meaning of work and retirement, family relations, social activities and 
friendships, and values in general. Special psychological tests also were performed. 

e. Union Policy and the Older Worker, by Melvin Bers. Various levels of union leadership 
in a selected sample of unions in the San Francisco Bay area were interviewed in an 
effort to define present union policies toward the older worker and to 
analyze the reasons for these policies. 


}. Government Policy and the Older Worker, by Wilbur J. Cohen. This study is primarily 


a historical survey of the development of government policy with reference to retirement 


programs. Two major current issues, the retirement age and the retirement test, are 
analyzed in detail. 


discover and 


g. Business Policy and the Older Worker, by Warren Haynes, F. Theodore Malm, and Curtis 
C. Aller. Approximately 150 key individuals in northern California business firms have 
been interviewed to ascertain the present policies of representative companies as to the 
hiring, utilization, and retirement of older workers. 


2. Managerial Ideologies, by Reinhard Bendix, a comparative study of the ideological justifica- 
tions offered by industrialists and their spokesmen for their exercise of authority over the 
worker. The study is concerned with the early period of industrialization in England and 
Russia (18th and 19th centuries), the bureaucratization of industry, and managerial ideologies 


and the organization of industry in contemporary America and a Russian satellite country (East 
Germany). 


3. Studies in Social Mobility, by Seymour M. Lipset, Reinhard Bendix, and associates. The 
study of various aspects of social mobility on the basis of 935 complete job histories is nearing 
completion. It is planned to publish a monograph in which an analysis based on the materials 


of the Oakland labor mobility study will be related to broader aspects of the study of mobility 
in American society. 


4. The Labor Problem in Economic Development: A Comparative Analysis. This four-university 
project proposes to develop a comparative appraisal of the relationships between industrializa- 
tion, managerial leadership, and the wage-earning groups in selected countries throughout the 
world: India, Germany, Japan, France, Italy, Egypt, and Mexico. Comparative or “cross-cut” 
studies are being made in addition to the individual country investigations. 


ec 


5. West Coast Collective-Bargaining Systems. Fourteen separate industry studies are scheduled 
for inclusion in a volume edited by Clark Kerr and Curtis C. Aller. The tentative publishing 
date is early 1955. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THE ORGANIZATION RESEARCH PROJECT 
John M. Pfiffner, Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


Reports will shortly be published* on four new studies which have recently been concluded. 
The first of these reports deals with questionnaire studies of district rangers and field service 
personnel in the California Region of the U. S. Forest Service. The last three deal with similar 
questionnaire studies at the Burbank plant of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, covering hourly 
employees, supervisors, and foremen respectively. A brief summary of each follows: 


1. District Rangers and Field Service Employees. Questionnaires composed of groups of rela- 
tively homogeneous items were filled out by 63 district rangers and 93 field service workers. 
Each such group of homogeneous items was designed to measure a variable believed related to 
organizational effectiveness. 

Dimension scores were obtained by adding up the respondents’ weighted item scores for 
those items contained in each dimension. The ranger districts were divided into “high,” “medium 
high,” “medium low,” and “low” groups on the basis of composite ratings by several forest 
officials. Dimension scores were correlated with this fourfold criterion variable of organizational 
effectiveness. 

Results for the district rangers themselves were at the chance level. For the field service 
personnel, however, 11 out of 20 dimensions analyzed were significantly related to the rating 
criterion of organizational effectiveness: Planning, Discipline, Safety Enforcement, Pressure for 
Production, Consistency, Advance Planning, Formalization, Job Competence, Public Relations, 
Organizing, and Decisiveness. All these dimensions were composed of items in which the 
respondent rated his district ranger. Thus it would appear that district rangers who are 
evaluated by subordinates as being high on the variables listed tend to be regarded as the best 
rangers by higher administrative echelons. It is particularly noteworthy that so many traits tradi- 
tionally considered as important characteristics of a good manager appear in this list. 


2. Lockheed Hourly Workers. The plan of research was the same for this study except that 
four separate criteria were available. Data from 29 departments were obtained on the following 
criteria: ratio of total work hours to hours spent in rework, number of accepted jobs per 100 
inspected, ratio of total work hours to hours allowed by adjusted time standards for the work 
actually accomplished, and ratings of over-all effectiveness by a Lockheed official. Results were 
most impressive for the work-rework and production criteria at this level. 

Dimensions significantly correlated with the work-rework criterion were Consistency, Good 
Judgment, Job Competence, Job Helpfulness, Organizing, Planning, Pride in Work Group, and 
Safety Enforcement. Most of the relationships were curvilinear, however, with the medium high 
and medium low groups generally showing higher average dimension scores than either the 
high or low group, although the low group usually had the poorest scores. The meaning of 
these curvilinear findings in relation to this quality control criterion is not clear at this time. 

For the production criterion, significant dimensions were Communication Down, Good Judg- 
ment, Group Unity, Lack of Arbitrariness, Safety Enforcement, and Social Nearness. Other 
dimensions with substantial relationships were: Compulsion, Decisiveness, Job Competence, 
Planning, and Sympathy. Linear trends prevailed in most cases in relation to this objective 
production criterion. Many so-called “human relations” dimensions appeared important in this 
study, but it should be mentioned that dimensions relating to more technical management skills 
are still well represented. 


3. Lockheed Supervisors. Procedures here were the same as in the two previously mentioned 
studies except that the dimensions making up the questionnaires were different and the re- 
spondents were composed of first-line supervisors. In this study, significant results were present 
most liberally with respect to the production and rating criteria. Significant relationships with 
the production criterion occurred with these dimensions: Confidence in the Company, Good Con- 
ference Practice, Influence with Superiors, Job Helpfulness, Lack of Arbitrariness, and Lack 
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of Favoritism. Other dimensions with substantial relationships were: Adequate Authority, 
Adherence to Regulation Work Procedures, Attitude Toward Paperwork, Communication Down- 
ward, Decisiveness, and Pride in Work Group. Dimensions significantly related to the rating 
criterion of organizational effectiveness were Adequate Authority, Confidence in the Company, 
Pressure for Production, and Pride in Work Group. 

4. Lockheed Foremen. Significant findings for this study occurred principally with relation 
to the production criterion. Dimensions achieving a significant relationship to this criterion were 
Adequate Authority, Attitude Toward Paperwork, Backing Up Decisions, Job Security Con- 
sciousness, Non-hypercritical Attitude Toward Subordinates, and Urgency. Other dimensions 
which were close to significance were Attitude Toward Staff Personnel, Motivational Philosophy, 
and Reserve. 

Personnel associated with the project in a professional capacity at the present time are: John 
M. Pfiffner, Professor of Public Administration, University of Southern California, director and 
principal investigator; J. P. Guilford, Professor of Psychology, University of Southern California, 
responsible investigator and advisor; Harvey J. Locke, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Southern California, responsible investigator and advisor; Andrew L. Comrey, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, University of California at Los Angeles, consultant; and Wallace S. High, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, research psychologist. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Division oF RESEARCH 
Jertrand Fox, Director 
Work in Progress 
Selection and On-the-Job Training of First-Line Supervisors, a research study by Stephen H. 
Fuller (to be published in the spring of 1955). Much attention has been directed recently to 
the relationships between foremen, or other first-line supervisors, and the workers whom they 
supervise, with special emphasis on foreman training programs designed to improve this rela- 
tionship. While it is impossible to ignore the foreman-worker relationship in any study of 
supervision, the interest in this study has been centered on the foreman and those directly 
responsible for his selection and development on the job. The research methods used have 
been (1) interviews at all levels of organization and (2) direct observation. Mr. Fuller has 
visited approximately 50 manufacturing companies throughout the United States, studying their 
selection and on-the-job development procedures. Direct observations were made within selected 
departments of three companies, for periods of six weeks each, to give an intensive dimension 


to the study. 


New York UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE DIVISION OF PUBLIC SERVIC! 
INsTiITUTE OF LaBoR RELATIONS AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Lois MacDonald, Director of Research 
The institute’s research activities for the academic year 1953-1954 were concentrated on a 
study of the impartial chairmanship as an institution in labor-management relations. In contrast 
with most previous work in this field, which has emphasized the substantive matters submitted 


to the chairmen, this study is concerned primarily with the functioning of the chairmanship as 


1 going concern in the labor-management setups where it has become an established institution. 

The basic data were derived from an intensive examination of 16 of the chairmanships 
operating in the New York metropolitan area. Since the predominant pattern of collective bar- 
gaining in the area is the multi-employer contract (the employer usually being a small unit of 
highly competitive enterprise), most of the chairmanships studied are in that category, although 
there were several large single firms included. 

Information was obtained primarily from personal interviews with those in close contact with 
the chairmanships—the chairmen themselves and the union and management representatives with 
whom they deal. An effort was made to discover the state of labor relations out of which the 
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chairmanships emerged and to trace the stages in the development of the authority and role 
of the chairman. This involved an analysis of the functions of the office as envisioned by the 
incumbents and of the attitudes of the parties whom they serve. Also, attention was given to 
the factors contributing to the stability or instability of the institution. 

On the basis of the evidence obtained (much of it subjective and therefore difficult to 
evaluate), the following are the major findings of the study: 


1. Most of the chairmanships came into existence after a period of sharp conflict between 
union and employer. Both felt that a continuation was damaging and agreed to establish a 
method of keeping the peace through recourse to a third person. Now that labor and manage- 
ment have operated under the system for a time, it has become an accepted institution from 
which both derive benefits. 

2. In the early stages of development the authority and jurisdiction of the chairman tend to 
be narrow, but in time are broadened to include a variety of functions in addition to the 
arbitration of specific disputes. These include mediation, contract administration and enforcement, 
education of the parties, and general activities designed to promote a stable condition in the 
industry. 


9 


3. The role of the chairman is to a considerable extent a product of his personality and his 
ideas as to what his role should be. Most chairmen desire to operate within the “expectations of 
the parties” and adjust their methods with this end in mind. Methods of work extend from 
the purely formal and judicial to the informality of meeting with the parties separately. 

4. The number of disputes submitted for formal decision declines as the chairmanship becomes 
an accepted institution, indicating that the lower levels of the grievance procedure are not 
seriously undermined by the arbitral machinery at the top. 

5. The stability of the chairmanship is dependent on the attitudes of the parties. Since both 
indicate a desire for its successful operation, they are inclined to protect the chairman from the 
necessity of making too many unpopular decisions. While a certain amount of union sympathy 
is required of the chairman, too great a bias is considered unstabilizing by both union and 
management spokesmen. 

6. On essential matters the attitudes of union and management spokesmen are not especially 
divergent, although management is inclined to believe that the institution is of greater benefit 
to the union on specific issues while the advantage to management lies in the generally more 
stable relations which develop under a satisfactory type of chairman. 

7. The institution on the whole is flexible and, in the opinions of those most closely asso- 
ciated with its operations, has contributed significantly to the development of more stable and 
orderly labor management relations over the years. 

The project was executed under the direction of Professor Lois MacDonald, assisted by Harold 
Alksne and Richard Taplitz. The completed study will be published by Matthew Bender as a 
part of the proceedings of the New York University Conference of Labor (1954). 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
John F. Mee, Chairman 
Projects Recently Completed 

The following studies are organized on a continuing basis, but publications have been com 
pleted in each as follows: 

1. Field Research and Development of Case Problems in Management for Use at the Under- 
graduate Level. These cases are designed primarily to supplement class lectures. A first group of 
91 was published as “Cases in Management,” by Henry D. Cruickshank (Stonehill College) 
and Keith Davis: Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, 1954 

2. Field Research and Design of Management Development Course Embodying the Basic 
Principles of Management. Under the general direction of John F. Mee, a one-week course was 
designed for middle management. Manuals for conference leaders and follow-up case problems 
also were prepared. Pertinent material was published in a series of seven pamphlets by The 
Texas Company, New York City. 
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3. Development of Case Materials for Use in Personnel Management Course Laboratories at 
the Undergraduate Level, to be published as “Cases in Personnel and Industrial Relations,” by 
John F. Mee and Edgar G. Williams: New York. Ronald Press Company, spring, 1955. 


Work in Progress 


1. Survey of the Facilities of Midwestern College Laboratories to Determine the Extent and 
Potential of Industrial Management Laboratories in Academic Instruction, by Norman H. Deunk 
(to be completed in the fall of 1954). 


2. Field Study, with Special Reference to the Kentucky Area, of Problems in the Operation 
of the Decentralized Branch Plant Personnel Department and Personnel Function (project direc- 
tion by Keith Davis, field research by Robert H. Cojeen; to be completed in the summer of 


1955). Special attention is being devoted to problems of decentralized communication and con- 
trol. 


3. Field Research and Design of Management Development Conferences on “Human Rela- 


tions” and “Communication” for Office Supervisors and Department Heads, by Keith Davis 
(to be completed in the fall of 1954). 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Division oF Economic RESEARCH 


C. L. Christenson, Director 
Work in Progress 


1. Radical Labor Presses in Chicago, by William G. Scott. This study will consider Chicago 
radical presses in the period between 1870 and 1925. It will attempt to point out the factors 
conditioning editorial policy, the causes of evolutions in policy, and the reasons for the ultimate 
failure of the presses. 


2. Appraisal of Efforts to Change the Taft-Hartley Act in the 83rd Congress, by Fred Witney. 


3. Financing and Administration of Unemployment Insurance, by Taulman A. Miller and 
William H. Andrews (based on Indiana experience). 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
Work in Progress 


1. Secondary Boycotts and the Taft-Hartley Act, by Charles Killingsworth and Melvin J. Segal. 
This study consists of an economic evaluation of secondary boycotts under common law and 
federal statutes with emphasis on board and court interpretations of Section 8 (b) (4) (A) of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. It is concerned with defining secondary boycott 
activities that are consistent (and inconsistent) with the public interest in promoting collective 
bargaining. 


2. Labor Movements and Labor Problems of the West Indies. Under a Fulbright award, 


Professor William H. Knowles is pursuing his research on this subject at the Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, University College of the West Indies, in Jamaica, B.W.I. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

Work in Progress 

Involvement and Participation in Local Union Affairs. William H. Form is conducting this 
study by means of interviews with a representative sample of 250 workers from UAW Local 724, 
with the purpose of finding the degree of involvement and the nature of participation in local 
union affairs. The study aims to determine the social correlates of apathetic as well as involved 
union members. In addition, it is concerned with the functions which local members feel the 
union plays for them. The work is being done by H. K. Dansereau under Professor Form’s 
direction. Field work is just beginning. 
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Division OF BUSINESS 


ScHOOL oF BusINEss AND PUBLIC SERVICE 
Work in Progress 


1. Administrative and Organizational Relationships of the Industrial Relations Director in 
Business Enterprise, a research project under the direction of D. E. McFarland. Among the 
areas on which the project focuses are (1) human relations in contact negotiations; (2) rela- 
tionships of the industrial relations director to superiors, subordinates, and executives at his own 
level; (3) special problems arising out of the application of the staff concept to personnel 
work; and (4) elements of job satisfaction in top-level personnel work. The data are based on 
intensive interviewing and observation and are qualitative rather than statistical in nature. A 
number of journal articles in these areas are in various stages of preparation and publication. 


2. Industrial Accident Prevention and Cost Analysis, by Rollin H. Simonds and John V. 
Grimaldi, to be published in the first half of 1955 by Richard D. Irwin. Grimaldi’s contribution 
will include a new method of analyzing accident cost, some cost data gathered over the past 
several years, and new methods for motivating accident prevention. From Grimaldi will come 
the results of research on problems of placement and certain engineering aspects. The volume 
will provide a general coverage of principles and methods of preventing industrial accidents. 


Readers’ Forum 





“What's Happening to Arbitration?” 
Some Readers Comment 


Dear Sir: 


The article “What’s Happening to Ar- 
bitration?” is not only interesting and 
well written, but is to my mind thorough- 
ly sound. The one possible quarrel which 
I could have with it is with respect to the 
author’s choice of the term “judicial ap- 
proach” to describe what I should call a 
“precedent approach.” I am afraid that 
some readers might be misled by this 
choice of a term into disagreeing with a 
sound article. Industrial relations men 
and attorneys have for so long insisted 
upon a judicial approach, as distinguished 
from what the author calls the “socio- 
logical approach,” that it should be point- 
ed out that the difference between the 
author, who condemns the judicial ap- 
proach, and the industrial relations men 


and attorneys referred to, who believe in 
it, is merely apparent and not real, and 
is a matter of definition of terms. I 
myself have always been an adherent of 
the judicial approach, as I understand the 
term. But I understand that term in the 
that the author 
“pragmatic approach.” 
The dictionary defines “judicial” as “of 
or pertaining or appropriate to the ad- 
ministration of justice,” “distinguished in 
general from legislative, executive, ad- 
ministrative, ministerial.” I would add to 
that definition, for the purpose of this 
discussion, only that it is to be distin- 
guished also from “sociological” or ‘“do- 
gooder.” I would also add that ‘‘judicial” 
has quite a different meaning from “le- 


sense uses the term 


® Note: Letters and comments by readers of PERSONNEL are welcomed by the editors. Names of 
correspondents or their company affiliations will be withheld on request. 
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galistic.” Legalism, with its hair-splitting, 
its technicalities, its pettifogging, is ab- 
horrent. 

The author says very little about the 
“pragmatic approach,” practically noth- 
ing more than the following: 


“But I have a problem here—not in- 
volving your ideas for bettering the 
world, or making a reputation for 
yourself among your colleagues, or 
helping along ‘progress’—just simply 
one of interpreting this particular 
clause in the contract, with respect 
to this stipulation, and under these 
circumstances.” 
Now if the arbitrator discusses and de- 
cides the proper interpretation of that 
particular clause in the contract under 
the circumstances of the case, and bases 
his decision on the evidence and the con- 
tract, he is taking what the author calls 
the pragmatic approach. I call it the 
judicial approach because the arbitrator, 
in basing his decision on the facts and 
the contract, is acting judicially, in the 
manner of a judge, not legislatively or 
sociologically as a doctor of industrial 
relations. I agree thoroughly with the 
author that the arbitrator should not sub- 
stitute for the contract his idea of what 
the parties should have written into the 
contract, nor should he add to their con- 
tract in accordance with his 
what is right and good. 

The arbitrator who decides cases merely 
on the basis of precedent, which I call 
the “precedent approach,” and which the 
author calls the “judicial approach,” is a 
lazy arbitrator who takes the easy way. 
In that I agree thoroughly with the 
author. However, if the parties to an ar- 
bitration employ attorneys, and _ those 
attorneys cite decisions to the arbitrator, 
I think the arbitrator should read those 
decisions just as he should read every- 
thing else which the parties offer him as 
an aid to his thinking. But he should read 
the entire record, including those deci- 
sions, with an open mind, rejecting what 
is false. I am rather inclined to the feel- 
ing that if the losing party has cited de- 


ideas of 
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cisions to the arbitrator, courtesy 
requires that he indicate that he has 
read those decisions and either disagrees 
with them or finds them _inapplic- 
able to the case. This was done in Man- 
agement Services, Inc. and United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers, 20 LA 34. 
I do not believe the author of the article 
would object to that. 

The matter of the choice of terms, or 
semantics, may seem to some to be too 
trivial to justify a letter such as this. But 
I think it important to call attention to 
the fact that what might seem disagree- 
ment because of a choice of terms is, in 
fact, complete agreement when terms are 
defined. 

Yours very truly, 
WHITLEY P. McCoy 
Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service 


To the Editors: 

The article entitled “What’s Happen- 
ing to Arbitration?” authored by the 
anonymous Personnel Director in the July 
issue of PERSONNEL calls 
ment. 


for some com- 


His criticism of the arbitration process 
rests on three premises: the increasing 
resort to precedents in deciding cases, a 
process he aptly terms “The Battle of 
Citations”; the “sociological” approach to 
arbitration, largely indulged in by col- 
lege professors; the tactics of compromise 
resorted to by arbitrators. Consider the 
validity of these arguments. 


1. Precedents have come to play an in- 
creasing role in ad hoc arbitrations be- 
cause the cases are presented by at- 
torneys, particularly on behalf of man- 
agements. Attorneys are accustomed to 
dealing in precedents in judicial proceed- 
ings. Arbitration is a semi-judicial pro- 
cess. It is therefore, that 
attorneys resort to the citing of prece- 
dents. 


not strange, 


But of greater significance is the fact 
that clauses are copied from contract to 








contract; a great deal of “pattern” bar- 
gaining is going on. What is more natural 
than checking to see how similar clauses 
have been interpreted in other contracts? 
Furthermore, there is a tendency for a 
“common law” to develop around arbitra- 
tion. Of course this is a rigidifying proc- 
ess that is not entirely beneficent, but on 
the other hand it may establish bench- 
marks for the parties to follow in the 
future. 

2. The author’s second argument is so 
rooted in obsolete concepts that it hardly 
deserves serious consideration. It is based 
on the old shibboleth that college pro- 
fessors live in a never-never land, out of 
tune with the “pragmatic” world; ivory- 
tower dwellers and “innocents abroad,” 
who go around injecting cc’s of do-good- 
ness and trying to reform the world. 
Withal ‘“‘some-of-his-best-friends-are-col- 


lege-professors-but,” a frame of mind 


characterized as the “intolerance of toler- 
ating.” One might as well accuse the up- 
to-date university trained personnel of- 
ficer of today with the back-slapping, wel- 


fare humanitarianist of the 1920’s. 

What is this maligned “sociological” 
approach? How do you interpret disputed 
phraseology or disciplinary action in an 
idealless vacuum? If that were possible, 
why not develop a machine into which a 
coin could be inserted? The fact of the 
matter is that both company and union 
hope to select an “impartial” arbitrator 
who is sympathetic to either company or 
union orientation and approach to the dis- 
pute at hand. If this were not the case, 
it would not be the difficult problem that 
it is to get agreement between manage- 
ment and union on 
bitrator. 


the choice of an ar- 
3. As to the arbitrators compromising, 
admittedly there is truth to this allega- 
tion. Compromise results partly from the 
fact that are not alto- 
gether black or white, partly because the 
parties must living with each 
other after the arbitration award is en- 
tered, and in part is due to the activities 


most situations 


continue 
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of the parties to the arbitration. The oc- 
cupational mortality rate among arbi- 
trators is high. The parties keep shopping 
around for more “malleable” arbitrators. 
It is understandable why compromise—in 
the sense of balancing decisions—follows. 
It is regrettable that the practices of this 
mundane, pragmatic world, so “idealized” 
by the author of the article, lead to such 
results. 
HARRY SELIGSON 
Professor of Industrial Relations 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


To the Editors: 


As another management practitioner in 
the field of arbitration who also prefers 
to remain anonymous, it seems to me 
that the author of the article, “What’s 
Happening to Arbitration?,” in your July 
issue has shown a patent lack of under- 
standing not so much of the principle as 
he has of the practice of arbitration. 

Although I cannot agree that there is 
any “serious thinking” in the industrial 
relations field which recommends a return 
to the club or lance method of settling 
grievances, I will accept the author’s 
statement that this is so. I accept it 
primarily because I can agree with him 
that it is unsound and that we should be 
more concerned with increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of arbitration as a terminal 
point in the grievance procedure. 

The with arbi- 
tration as it is practiced today seems to 
break down roughly into two parts: One 
is a fear of case precedent as a tool which 
he feels arbitrators are using as the sole 
basis for decision. This “judicial ap- 
proach” he calls the “battle of citations.” 
The second arbitration development which 
he finds disturbing is what he terms the 
“sociological approach”—apparently, in 
the author’s opinion, a lamentable prac- 
tice of 


author’s chief concern 


do-gooders and reformers clothed 
in arbitrators’ These fellows ap- 
parently are so given to compromise and 


robes. 
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the promotion of their idea of industrial 
progress that sound pragmatic thinking 
and/or proper contract interpretation go 
by the boards. 

Let us examine these two basic criti- 
cisms a little more closely. Contrary to 
the author’s belief, it has been my ex- 
perience that seasoned, competent arbi- 
trators shy away from, rather than rely 
upon, the “judicial approach.” The prin- 
ciple that instant cases can be decided 
solely on the basis of prior awards suit- 
ably codified is rejected by most good ar- 
bitrators for two reasons: First, the vast 
differences of individual contracts and 
varying plant practices in American in- 
dustrial life make it extremely difficult 
for a management or union representative 
to cite very many cases that are on all 
fours with the case in hand. Second, the 
experienced arbitrator recognizes that a 
contract is a living instrument and must 
be “used” by the parties every day after 
he leaves. I have represented my own 
company in hearings before many arbi- 
trators and, without fail, they have ac- 
cepted a citation (and I rarely use them) 
with the comment, “I will take this for 
whatever it is worth.” Furthermore, I 
have rarely received a decision—except 
when a very narrow, technical and legal 
point was at stake (such as the definition 
of a lockout)—where the arbitrator relied 
on citations in making his award. If any 
at all was placed on prior 
was on awards made under 
contract in the same location 
the efficacy of a reliance on a 
prior award would be pragmatic rather 
than judicial. 


emphasis 

awards, it 
the 
where 


same 


The author’s second major objection, 
directed primarily at professors and min- 
isters, problem of do- 
gooders. Like any other professional field, 
arbitration unquestionably has its share 
of charlatans, incompetents, and just 
generally inastute practitioners. Some of 
these undoubtedly are 


centers on the 


professors, some 
ministers and some just plain people who 
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don’t know or do their job very well. One 
of the many problems assigned to an 
industrial relations department is the 
selection of a competent arbitrator for a 
case or a series of cases. It strikes me 
that the author of “What’s Happening to 
Arbitration?” for one reason or another 
has not made a judicious selection from 
the available talent. Anyone with a mini- 
mum of experience in arbitration proceed- 
ings should be able to select a good man 
and one who is satisfactory to both 
parties. Even if we accept the author’s 
implication of the extreme case of a well- 
intentioned but misguided arbitrator who 
is more interested in improving industrial 
relations than in deciding a contract ques- 
tion, most contracts provide or should 
provide sufficient safeguard to prevent 
the arbitrator from exceeding the author- 
ity granted him under the terms of the 
agreement. In this connection I might add 
that many experienced and able arbitra- 
tors sometimes sense a willingness on the 
part of parties to compromise an issue 
or sincerely feel that compromise would 
be better than a flat one-sided decision. 
They may so suggest. My experience has 
been that if you don’t want any part of 
it, it is a simple matter to say so, and 
the arbitrator will proceed to decide the 
case as set forth in the submission. 


In conclusion, I must also take excep- 


tion to the author’s blanket indictment 
of “successful” arbitrators with respect 
to their reasons for preferring codified 
systems. My experience has been that sea- 
soned arbitrators are not afraid to call 
the shots as they see them and are known 
for taking thorough testimony and giv- 
ing proper attention to the intricacies of 
the cases put before them. I must re- 
iterate that the author apparently suffers 
from a lack of knowledge of the able and 
experienced practitioners in the field 
whose services are available to him. I can 
only hope that he will find out about them 
(and there are many of them), and in 
the meantime that he will continue to 








support the principle of arbitration as an 
important adjunct to good industrial re- 
lations. 


Very truly yours, 





Manager, Labor Relations 


Goals for Executive Development: 
A Rejoinder 


To the Editors: 


In his letter to the Editor, published 
in the July issue of PERSONNEL, Joseph 
M. Trickett objects to our use of the 
title, “Charting a Realistic Course for 
Executive Development.”* It would ap- 
pear, however, that he has placed undue 
emphasis on the mechanical aspects of 
our approach. He has looked at a pro- 
posed blueprint and seems to have con- 
cluded that we intended it to be accepted 
as an inflexible plan of action. This is 
far indeed from the idea which we wished 
to convey in our article. 

There was a time, now past, when man- 
agement hesitated to put anything in 
writing that would “commit” the com- 
pany to a forward plan—hesitated even 
to set definite goals. But now, of course, 
management is guided more and more by 
clear-cut goals and standards. We feel 
this trend should be brought over into the 
field of executive development—that de- 
velopment should be a long-range, con- 
tinuing process. And of fundamental im- 
portance to its success, as Mr. Trickett so 
aptly puts it, is the day-to-day guidance 
of the individual boss and the emphasis 
on the individual rather than on the sys- 
tem. But there should be a system. Per- 
haps our article gave the impression that 
we intended to set forth all the condi- 
tions for an effective development pro- 
gram. This is not true. Our primary 
purpose was to emphasize the importance 
of knowing the needs of the individual 
prior to setting up an executive develop- 
* Title refers to an article by Milton L. Rock and 


John J. Grela which appeared in the March, 1954, 
issue of PERSONNEL.—EbD. 
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ment program. Our main contention, in 
other words, was that executive develop- 
ment should be based on a realistic 
course or blueprint of action, and that 
such a blueprint should specifically take 
into account the individual’s aspirations. 

This has been done with considerable 
success in a number of large companies. 
A case that comes to mind, for example, 
is that of the National Drying Machinery 
Company, whose program, which utilizes 
our approach, was recently described in 
an address by Ralph C. Parkes, President, 
before a meeting of the Conference 
Board. It is of interest to note that the 
program was set up with the very objec- 
tives that Mr. Trickett so well stated in 
his critique—that is, that it should be 
long-range and continuous; that the role 
of the boss as coach is all-important; that 
paperwork should be kept at a minimum; 
and that the emphasis should be focussed 
on the individual rather than the system. 
Here, then, is a going program that has 
paid off in profits. And the point is that 
the goals of this program and the blue- 
print for action were known in advance 
so that effective guidance and direction 
could be given to the individual. 

I’m afraid that if executive develop- 
ment programs remain nebulous, they 
will soon be a bygone management fad. 
Management’s job is making profits, and 
we must show that executive development 
makes profits. Executive development 
must be as definite and concrete in nature 
as possible, and some goals must be set 
up so that we can validate our results 
after a program has been in operation 
for a reasonable period of time. It might 
be quite pleasant for a time to work in 
an environment where results cannot or 
need not be measured—but the realities 
of competitive business will not permit 
such an environment to be perpetuated 
for long. 

MILTON L. Rock 
Vice President 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
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More than any other factor, the 
skill with which a company 

develops its manpower— 

particularly its leaders—will determine 
its survival and growth 

in these competitive days. 


To discover how American business is 
meeting this challenge, more than 

2,450 businesses of all types and sizes 
were surveyed on a nation-wide scale. 


The results of this intensive research 
are now published for the first 

time in these four AMA 

special publications . . . 


Part I. MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS: 

General Summary 

By Lynpatt F. Urwick 

Conclusions concerning the status and 
future of American management de- 
velopment, based on mail and field 
surveys and the author’s personal in- 
vestigations. 136 pages $1.50* 
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